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Howard Becker’s Approach to the 
Study of Social Change 


ROSCOE C. HINKLE 


EpIToR’S NOTE: It seems proper to honor the memory of 
Howard Becker, former president of the Midwest 
Sociological Society, by giving emphasis to his scholarly 
work. The following article has been written at the 
request of the editors. We wish to express our gratitude 
to Dr. Hinkle for making this contribution to the memory 
of a great scholar 


I‘ CONTRAST to the vast majority of his contemporaries in soci- 
ology during the era 1930-1960, Howard Becker made social 
change the pervasive, dominant, and central problem of sociological 
inquiry. Macroscopic interest in social dynamics went rapidly into 
eclipse after World War I and has just now begun to re-emerge. 
But is was persistently embodied in Becker's work from his doctoral 
dissertation, ‘Ionia and Athens: Studies in Secularization,” to his 
last published paper, ‘Normative Reactions to Normlessness.””* It 
was the foundation of his interest in historical sociology, his initial 
formulation and subsequent modifications of sacred-secular theory, 
and his methodological development of the culture case study, the 
constructed type, and the comparative method. Finally, interest in 
social change was the raison d’étre for his published study of the 
German youth movement and his extensive but unpublished inves- 
tigations of the German peasantry and the mentality of ancient 
Greece.’ In view of the apparent reappearance of a concern with 

* As is well known, Becker wrote his dissertation under the guidance of Robert 
E. Park at the University of Chicago and was awarded his doctorate in 1930. His 
last paper was published posthumously under the above title in the American Socio- 
logical Review, 25:803-10, (Dec., 1960). 


* Howard Becker, German Youth: Bond or Free (London: Kegan Paul, 1946). 
Work on the German peasants had been tentatively entitled “Yesterday's Hessians 
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the general problem of social dynamics in American sociology, an 
examination of the main features of Becker’s approach to the study 
of social change would seem to be appropriate. 


1 


A first characteristic of that approach is the relatively abstract, 
comprehensive, and general level at which the problem of social 
change was initially and subsequently conceived. Becker’s chapter, 
“Historical Sociology,” in The Fields and Methods of Sociology, of 
which L. L. Bernard was the editor, testifies to the fact that Becker’s 
sacred-secular scheme of analysis involved a problem conception of 
change in certain respects resembling, if not continuous with, that 
presupposed by the unilinear-stages theory of social evolution. The 
chapter indicates that Becker's own effort to construct sacred and 
secular societal types as the extremes of a continuum of change be- 
gan as a response to the difficulties diagnosed in the unilinear-stages 
theory of social evolution current during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. What is primarily significant about the paper 
is its conception of the liabilities of stages theories. Becker held that 
objections may be legitimately raised against such theories if they 
assume or assert a single, invariant, uniform, universal pattern of 
sequence, if their stages are constructed by the illustrative method 
of random, unsystematic selection of cases rather than by genuine 
comparison, if they presuppose an optimistic teleology or prospect 
in change, or if they are confined to a study of a single culture and 
thus cannot “bridge the gulf of extreme historicism.” * However, 





Today.” Becker had published certain aspects of his findings in ‘Field Work Among 
Scottish Shepherds and German Peasants: ‘Wholes’ and Their Handicaps,” Social 
Forces, 35:10-15 (Oct., 1956). Three papers on the project termed “Minds on the 
Looms of Greece” appeared in print: “In Defense of Morgan’s ‘Grecian Gens’: An- 
cient Kinship and Stratification,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 6:309-39 
(Autumn, 1950); “Church and State in the Cosmos of Crete,” International Review 
of Social History, 1 (Pt. 2): 253-95 (Fall, 1956); “Culture Case Study and Greek 
History,” American Sociological Review, 23:489-504 (Oct., 1958). 

* Howard Becker, ‘Historical Sociology,” The Fields and Methods of Sociology, 
ed. by L. L. Bernard (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934), pp. 28f. Cf. Howard 
Becker and Harry Elmer Barnes, Social Thought from Lore to Science, 2nd ed., (Wash- 
ington D.C.: Herren Press, 1952), pp. 777-79; Howard Becker, “Historical Sociol- 
ogy,” in Contemporary Social Theory, ed. by Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker, 
Frances Bennett Becker (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940), pp. 525-27; How- 
ard Becker, Through Values to Social Interpretation (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1950), pp. 169-71. 
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Becker did not categorically reject all stages theorization. Stages can 
be acceptably formulated as constructed types, without the assump- 
tion of a continuous, serial, successive development of one stage out 
of a prior one, i.e., without the postulate of genetic continuity. Cer- 
tainly, stages are not to be rejected because they are based on the 
premise of a generic, general trend of historical development. 
Becker apparently advocated his sacred-secular scheme because he 
did believe that historical development is indeed unitary and unilin- 
ear just as the unilinear-stages theory of social evolution had 
insisted. His vigorous opposition to historical relativism, which is 
often associated with a pluralistic notion of history, stemmed from 
his conviction of the existence of a “‘otal historical process.” * He 
proposed the use of constructive typology, or the ideai-typical 
method, as he first termed it, “‘to work out an acceptable theory of 
the general trend of historical development.” ° As constructed types, 
sacred and secular societies are to be regarded as establishing the 
extremes of a continuum on which the data of human history and 
social development may be arranged and generalized. Becker's more 
recent introduction of proverbial (or folk) and prescriptive (or 
prescribed) sacred types and of principal (or principled) and pro- 
normless (or relatively normless) secular types may be construed as 
analogous to stages. Thus, the continuum seems to become an 
essentially unilinear device on which change can be represented as 
movement toward one of the two extremes—either secularization 
(movement toward the secular pole) or sacralization (movement 
toward the sacred pole). And at the outset of his use of the sacred- 
secular schema, Becker emphasized the unidirectionality rather than 
the dual-directionality of that movement. He first devoted his 
energies to the study of secularization and only more recently in- 
vestigated the possibilities of sacralization. In its formulation and 
use, sacred and secular analysis therefore contains certain similarities, 
if not continuities, with the abstract, general, and universal stages 


*See Contemporary Social Theory, p. 517; Through Values, p. 519. Christopher 
Bennett Becker's introductory comments on his father’s presidential address to the 
American Sociological Association refer to this unitary view of history and also seem 
to imply his father’s commitment to a unilinear position. See “Normative Reactions 
to Normlessness,” American Sociological Review, 25:804 (Dec., 1960). In 1948, I 
examined Becker's adherence to the assumptions just noted in an unpublished paper, 
“Some Theoretic and Methodological Assumptions of the Sacred-Secular Dichotomy 
Concerning the. Study of Social Change,” pp. 31 f. 

*See Social Thought, pp. 789 f. 
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theory of social evolution, which it was presumably designed to 
replace. It could readily be employed with a methodology which was 
committed to a nomothetic conception of the purpose of science. 


2 


A second feature of Becker's approach to the study of change 
is his persistent adherence to a nomothetic view of science which 
is methodologically implemented by a constant resort to culture case 
study, constructed types, and the comparative method. Becker has 
become conspicuously associated with the advocacy of constructive 
typology.® Although he employed it primarily in the study of social 
change, he never intended that its use be restricted to any field. The 
constructed type figures prominently in both the early and final 
versions of his doctoral dissertation, in the Systematic Sociology, in 
what is probably the first article on Max Weber printed in English 
in an American sociological periodical, and in his published studies 
of the processes of secularization.’ Yet Becker did not provide an 
extensive and systematic account of the characteristics and advan- 
tages of the constructed type until the early 1940's. His expositions 
then also explain that he rejected Weber's term “ideal type’ because 
it seems to convey “‘notions of Berkeleyan idealism, or perfection in 
some final sense, or like irrelevancies” and because it signifies only 
objective plausibility or possibility rather than the objective proba- 
bility that he emphasizes.* 

Irrespective of its use in statics or dynamics, the constructed type 


°See John C. McKinney, ‘Constructive Typology and Social Research,’ An Intro- 
duction to Social Research, ed. by John T. Doby (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Co., 
1954), pp. 139-98; and John C. McKinney, ‘Methodology, Procedures, and Tech- 
niques in Sociology,” Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change, ed. by 
Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff (New York: The Dryden Press, 1957), pp. 224- 
28. 

* Becker's submitted doctoral dissertation, ‘Ionia and Athens: Studies in Seculari- 
zation,” was conceived as a part of a much larger unpublished study, ““Movement in 
Relation to Mobility and Social Change,” of some 568 pages. Becker adapted and 
amplified the sociological system of Leopold von Wiese as Systematic Sociology on the 
Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebildelehre of Leopold von Wiese (New York: 
John Wiley, 1932). The article dealing with Max Weber was ‘Culture Case Study 
and Ideal-Typical Method, with Special Reference to Max Weber,” Social Forces, 
12:399-405 (March, 1934). See also ‘Processes of Secularisation: An Ideal-Typical 
Analysis with special Reference to Personality Change as Affected by Population Move- 
ment, Part I,” Sociological Review (British), Apr—July, 1932, pp. 135-54. Part I, 
ibid. (Oct., 1932), pp. 266-86. 

*See Through Values, pp. 107, 160, 219, footnotes. 
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is a heuristic construct. It does not correspond, therefore, exactly to 
any single and concrete empirical phenomenon, and its constituents 
are “ ‘criteria’ (so-called elements, traits, aspects, and so on) which 
have discoverable referents in the empirical world or can be legiti- 
mately inferred from empirical evidence or both.” ° It is not a defini- 
tion. Nor is the “constructed type as such . . . necessarily a statistical 
mean or mode, or even a homogeneous universe as ordinarily 
understood. True, it can be constructed in such a way that it 
corresponds to any of these but usually its utility will be sharply 
limited by such practices.” The “constructed type is a conscious, 
planned selection . . . and accentuation of the ‘empirically given’ ” 
by abstractive simplification or combination. It is designed to serve 
science and is consequently relatively free from value-judgment." 

What the type is, will be determined by the problem, hypothesis, 
predictive range, and validating techniques employed.** The data 
from which the type is initially derived and in terms of which it is 
later validated may be drawn from such varied sources as statistics, 
history in the form of culture case studies, psychosociology or per- 
sonality study.’* Once selected, the parts of the construct are “‘inter- 
woven in accordance with the conceptions of adequate causation and 
objective possibility.’ 

Becker's adoption of the constructed type was predicated on its 
utility for solving certain major methodological difficulties in the 
study of change. His insistence that such inquiries must entail the 
use of the data of history implicated him in a problem which could 
be stated essentially in terms of the idiographic-nomothetic distinc- 
tion of Windelband and Rickert.* History is idiographic: it indi- 
vidualizes. Its data are unique, particular, and nonrecurrent. Science 
is nomothetic: it generalizes. Its data are classes, the common, the 
general, and the recurrent. As a science, sociology is committed to 
generalizing. But the study of change requires use of the data of an 
individualizing discipline, history. Only by resort to the construction 
of appropriate types can sociology abstract and render such data 
comparable. Thus, constructed types allow sociology to study change 
and to do so in conformity with the generalizing objective of science. 





*See Contemporary Social Theory, pp. 29£.; Through Values, pp. 107, 218. 
”° Through Values, p. 127. Cf. Contemporary Social Theory, p. 45. 

™ See Contemporary Social Theory, p. 121. 

bid... p. 123: 

* Ibid., p. 528. “See Through Values, p. 145. 
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Although the type is designed to facilitate generalization and 
comparison, it tends initially to be relatively dated and localized. 
It stems from a specific problem, tends to be constructed to aid in 
the proof or disproof of a definite hypothesis, and derives from the 
culture case study, the relevant data for which have been compiled 
from the selective observations required by the problem and hypo- 
thesis. Culture case study, which Becker described in detail only 
later in his career, is thus of crucial importance in the methodology 
of the constructed type.*® It delineates the relatively unique on an 
explicitly selected basis. By focusing on such features as “promulgat- 
ed beliefs, moral ideas, maxims of conduct, modes of action, and 
so on,” the culture case study guarantees that whatever degree of 
generality the type may have, will not be in violation of the 
connections among the items in the historical context.’ 

Once constructed, types function to indicate what is comparable 
in the empirical world and what is susceptible of generalization.” 
Because they vary initially in level of specificity or generality, the 
researcher may find that in some instances it may be advisable 
subsequently to construct more specific or particular subtypes and at 
other times it may be desirable to develop more generic, general 
or universal types. Given the mandate of science, the sociologist 
should seek to reduce the dated and localized character of the 
constructed type. He can accomplish this end and at the same time 
expand the range and comparison and generalizability of the con- 
struct by careful examination of additional relevant cases. Presum- 
ably, his success in rendering his types more general will condition 
how useful they are for transferring his conclusions from one area 
and period to others. 

In addition to facilitating generalization and comparison, con- 
structed types also aid in prediction.* Eventually, the sociologist 


® Although Becker's early paper on Weber did concern the culture case study 
(note 7 above), he did not provide a detailed analysis of this technique until his 
article on ‘Culture Case Study and Greek History’ (note 2 above). 

© See Contemporary Social Theory, pp. 528, 507 f. 

" Ibid., pp. 508-9; see also Through Values, pp. 147-49. 

* It is illuminating to note the other methodological functions which the con- 
structed type was initially to serve. In his article in The Fields and Methods of Sociol- 
ogy (1934, p. 29), Becker remarked that it “is necessary to give a special twist to 
certain characteristics of a set of historical occurrences, and to tie them up with others 
which may not always be found in such association or do not always take place in the 
same way, in order that they may be woven into a coherent whole.” And in 1945, 
he declared that the constructed type “includes many more criteria than go to identify 
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“may find that he can declare what is likely to happen when certain 
typical traits turn up in typical relation with each other.’’ Since 
the type involves the general or the recurrent, it also becomes the 
basis for prediction on that level of generality. The type allows the 
sociologist to predict “the hypothetical or actual recurrence of 
phenomena that for the purposes in hand are regarded as identi- 
cal.” *° His prediction is conditional: “if and when these typical fac- 
tors are given in this typical relation, these will probably be the typi- 
cal consequences.” ** Verification is always pragmatic. It may be 
achieved retrospectively or prospectively: from events in which the 
“if and when” proviso was fulfilled in the past as well as from 
events fulfilling that proviso in the future.” 

Becker's studies of change among the ancient Greeks and with- 
in the German youth movement involve a distinctive use of the 
culture case study and constructed types as the logical extremes 
of a continuum. Problems of both of these two investigations were 
so construed that the relevant phenomena could be conceived as 
falling on a continuum between two extremes which represent 
logical and qualitative opposites, a quantitative gradation from 
minimum to maximum, and end points of an explicit or implicit 
temporal sequence.”* Sacred and secular societal types, which are 
based on cultural case studies, set the limits of the extremes as 
opposites or polar types. Conceivably, any number of relevant 
similar case studies can be placed between the end points. If a suffi- 
cient number of instances were available, it is possible that an 
empirical continuum could be established. In the event that the 
number were very large, the difference between one case and 
another would become almost imperceptible and the degree of 
change between any two instances would be minimal. 





items capable of ready manipulation by present statistical techniques.” (See Through 
Values, p. 219, note). 

” Contemporary Social Theory, p. 33. ” Through Values, p. 112. 

** Contemporary Social Theory, p. 118. Note that these statements seem to involve 
an easy shuttling back and forth between causal connections and time-sequence. Becker 
also contends on page 135 in Modern Sociological Theory that “If we can predict, 
it is likely that we know enough about the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
what has been going on to bring about what can be viewed as recurrences of the oc- 
currences in question.” 

2 See Contemporary Social Theory, p. 33, note. 

Consult Howard Becker, “Movement in Relation to Mobility and Social 
Change,” p. 140 (see note 7 above). Also see his article on “Processes of Secularisa- 
tion” in the Sociological Review (also cited in note 7 above), pp. 139f., and Through 
Values, pp. 216f. 
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3 


A third characteristic of Becker's scheme for studying change 
is the conceptualization of sacred and secular as evaluations of 
change and their use as constructs for classifying value-systems. In 
Becker's initial study, in his dissertation as well as in the numerous 
published papers deriving from the larger project of which his dis- 
sertation was only a part, he did not explicitly define ‘‘sacred” and 
“secular.” He began to examine his notions of the “sacred’’ and 
“secular” about a decade after completion of his dissertation and in 
conjunction with work on his general methodological and theoretical 
position. His conceptualization of the ‘‘sacred” and “‘secular’’ must 
be understood not only in the perspective of the culture case study, 
constructive typology, and the comparative method but also in terms 
of his adherence to an interpretative sociology, a slightly amended 
version of Weber’s action frame of reference, a classification of 
needs and values cast largely in Meadian social psychology, a min- 
imally altered Weberian means-end typology, a reconstitution of 
Thomas’ four wishes as ends of action, and the adoption of Znani- 
ecki’s analysis of the components of action. 

The first explicit definitions of the “sacred” and ‘‘secular’” oc- 
curred in 1942 in an article which lists Becker as co-author with 
Robert C. Myers and which acknowledges indebtedness to Robert 
E. Park, who made first sociological use of the two terms in his 
lectures at the University of Chicago.** As concepts, ‘‘sacred’” and 
“secular” derive immediately and unmistakably from Becker's orig- 
inal delineations of sacred and secular societal types. The meaning 
of the “sacred” is drawn from the “intense opposition to change” 
and the “inability to respond to the new” in the case of the sacred 
type of society.” “Secular” similarly receives its meaning from the 
secular type of society with its “inability to refrain from responding 
to the new.”” Obviously, the present definitions of the two concepts 
as reluctance and readiness to change, respectively, retain essentially 
the original meanings.” 

** Howard Becker and Robert C. Myers, “Sacred and Secular Aspects of Human 
Sociation,”’ Sociometry, 5: 207-29, 355-70 (Aug., Nov., 1942). Becker described his 
role in the article as “consultant and editor not as writer. Joint responsibility, however, 
is to be taken for granted” (see p. 207, note). In another footnote on the same page, 
the indebtedness to Park is acknowledged. 

* Note the footnote quotation from an unpublished manuscript of Becker, p. 212, 


in the article cited immediately above. See also Systematic Sociology, pp. 223 f., note. 
See Modern Sociological Theory, p. 141 f. 
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Although Becker seems to have become interested in values at 
about the same time that he explicitly defined “sacred” and “secu- 
lar,” he did not directly connect them. Indeed, his first reference to 
value-systems in sacred and secular societies actually denies the 
possibility of classifying values. He and Myers remarked, for ex- 
ample, that the “neophobia and . . . veneration of tradition” in a 
sacred society indicate something about its value-system, but only 
its form and not its content.” They claimed that nothing can be 
said about the content of a value-system, for it will be found to 
vary empirically from one society to another. 

However, value, value-systems, and the “sacred” and “‘secular” 
are brought into relationship between 1945 and 1948. In the former 
year Becker definitely committed himself to an action orientation 
which demanded analysis of conduct in terms of contexts. And the 
most important part of these contexts is the general value-system.” 
Simultaneously, he recognized that all of Weber's means-ends re- 
lationships could be viewed societally rather than merely interper- 
sonally. A society's preference for sanctioned rationality and tradi- 
tional nonrationality is an indication that it is a sacred society. 
Conversely, a like preference for expedient rationality is a manifesta- 
tion that it is a secular society. Since Becker had also described such 
socially preferred means-ends relationships as “aspects of value- 
systems,” he was implicitly posing the question of the relationship 
of the sacred and secular and value-systems.” 

By 1948 that question had been raised and answered. Becker 
presented his conception of social action with value and value-sys- 
tem as the central notions. Man’s purposive or end-oriented con- 
duct is value-defined and regulated. If values and value-systems 
were so crucial, if sacred and secular were to continue to be theo- 
retically significant, and if a systematic approach were to be retained, 
Becker would have to achieve some direct and unambiguous articu- 
lation of the sacred and the secular with the realm of values. Ap- 
parently, the only acceptable alternative was to construe sacred and 
secular as basic categories for classifying value-systems. Accordingly, 
his 1948 paper announced that sacred and secular are “convenient 
terms for value-systems of [a] comprehensive type.” *° 

Consistent adoption of this view required that Becker modify 
his conception of the sacred and secular types of society to make 





™ Becker and Myers, op. cit., p. 224. * Ibid., p. 204. 
* See Through Values, p. 215. ” Ibid., p. 5. 
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value-systems their basis of classification. It is necessary to ascertain 
what the general value-system is. Thus, a society is sacred if it im- 
presses upon its members a change-resistant value-system. If the 
value-system is change-receptive, the society is secular. But Becker 
cautioned that any concrete empirical society, especially if it is com- 
plex, incorporates several value-systems which may be discrepant 
or in conflict.** Whatever the characteristics of the empirical society 
may be, it can be classified as sacred or secular only after a general 
value-system has been derived or abstracted from the plurality of 
concrete value-systems. 


4 


A fourth characteristic of Becker's approach to change is his 
sacred-secular evaluation continuum which became an important 
part of his analytical scheme late in his career. Although the con- 
tinuum did not definitely appear until 1956, it had earlier prece- 
dents. In the original version of his doctoral dissertation, Becker 
had observed that ideal types can “have meaning only as the ex- 
tremes of an infinitely divisible continuum along which empirical 
cases can be ranged.” Essentially, the same assertation was repeated 
in the Becker and Myers article in 1942.*° But the application of the 
continuum conception to sacred-secular evaluations in action—as 
opposed to the range of empirical instances between societal types— 
is of much more recent origin. It seems to have developed out of the 
efforts to distinguish the sacred and secular from similar, related 
terms in 1948. These distinctions were subsequently elaborated and 
expanded in 1951 into a list of terms, one portion of which was 
called an “Intensity Range of the Sacred.” ** This list was refined 
and amended in a paper carrying the title, “A Sacred-Secular Evalu- 
ation Continuum of Social Change,” in 1956 and again in the final 
version of sacred-secular theory published in 1957.* 


** Howard Becker, Man in Reciprocity (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956), 
pp. 189 f. 

Movement in Relation to Mobility and Social Change,” Chapter 10, pp. 5-6, 
also pp. 140 and 190 of the earlier portion of this manuscript; see note 7 above. Cf. 
“Processes of Secularisation,” p. 140 (see note 7 for complete citation). 

* Becker and Myers, op cit., p. 208. 

“ Social Thought, “1951 Commentary on Value-System Terminology,” p. vii. 

** Howard Becker, “A Sacred-Secular Evaluation Continuum of Social Change,” 
Transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology, (London: International 
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Between 1950 and 1956 Becker developed a conception of the 
sacred and secular as a graduated range of intensities from negative 
to positive evaluations of change. He constructed a continuum from 
an estimated maximum of reluctance to change to a maximum of 
readiness to change, with an intermediate zero point, to the left of 
which change is only slightly opposed and to the right of which 
change is only slightly favored. Becker specified that reluctance and 
readiness to change (that is, adherence to the old and acceptance 
of the new) are to be defined from the subject’s perspectives. How- 
ever, the intensity of the reluctance or readiness is to be calculated 
in terms of the inclination to sacrifice life. Becker held that this 
criterion is equally applicable to both ends of the continuum, that 
is, “extinction” to prevent change and “extinction” to pursue 
change.** Within the mid-section of the continuum, to both the left 
and the right of the zero point, the disposition to sacrifice life is at a 
minimum. 

Becker recommended six terms to designate the decreasing inten- 
sities from the maximum of reluctance to change to the zero point 
on the sacred half of the continuum. “Holy” indicates the greatest 
or maximal intensity of reluctance to change. Becker restricts this 
term to evaluations associated with supernaturalism, god or gods, 
the divine, the spiritual, and similar phenomena. Its compulsiveness 
is evident in the frequency with which men have sacrificed them- 
selves or others rather than permit change in their evaluations, their 
objects, or both. The “‘loyalistic,” including “clan allegiance, patriot- 
ism, identification with one or another race, class, faction, party,” 
etc., may also evoke death in a variety of forms from “altruistic 
suicide” to murder or mass liquidation. Often, the loyalistic is dif- 
ficult to distinguish empirically and analytically from the holy. 
“Intimacy” is “represented by ties with playfellows, friends, com- 
trades, mates, and partners,” in what have long been called primary 
groups. Once established, it is not to be inconsiderately terminated 
or even modified. The “moralistic” covers evaluation referring di- 
rectly to “enjoined or forbidden types of conduct specifically distin- 
guishable from the total personalities” of the actors. Although 
violation of the moralistically sacred may occasionally carry the 





Sociological Association, 1956), 6:19-28. See also Modern Sociological Theory, pp. 
143-63. Parson’s notion of evaluation has obviously been influential. Note the com- 
ments, ibid., p. 183. 

%® Modern Sociological Theory, p. 176. 
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ultimate sanction of death, such punishment is ordinarily an alterna- 
tive and not an inevitable directive. Furthermore, deviation is not 
even likely to bring banishment or complete ostracism. Moralistic 
offenses evoke indignation. “Fitting” is the term applied to ‘‘the 
hazy band between the moralistic and the merely appropriate.” It 
embodies much of what may be called etiquette and includes the 
“proper-improper, ‘done’—‘not done,’ ‘good form’—‘bad form,’ man- 
nerly-unmannerly, decent-vulgar,” and similar phenomena. Failure 
to observe the fitting ordinarily evokes ‘‘little if anything more than 
contempt.” At the margin of the sacred, with the lowest intensity 
of reluctance to change, is the “appropriate.” It refers to the “suit- 
able,” “customary,” “regular,” “expected,” “‘normal,” “unusual” — 
and whatever else is tinged minimally by right and wrong and is 
not a matter of indifference. Violations may elicit a range of reac- 
tions from direct ridicule to evident silence or courteously concealed 
amusement. Throughout the whole sacred range, ceremonial may be 
operative to a greater or lesser extent.*” 

Becker apparently could not use the same approach or devise a 
comparable number of terms for designating the range from zero 
to a maximum of readiness to change on the secular half of the con- 
tinuum. Instead, he chose to use the means-ends schema, with only 
four terms, to characterize varying ranges of intensity in readiness 
to change.** Two of the designations seem to have been drawn 
from Weber's expedient rationality and the other two apparently 
were derived from his affective nonrationality. In turn, Becker di- 
vided secular (or expedient) rationality into pursuant and conse- 
quent forms. He followed a similar procedure in the case of secular 
nonrationality and distinguished comfortable and thrilling varieties. 
On the secular half of the continuum, minimal intensity is thus in- 
dicated by pursuant rationality, increasing intensity by consequent 
rationality and then comfortable nonrationality, and maximal in- 
tensity by thrilling nonrationality. 

In the case of both pursuant and consequent rationality, certain 
aspects of conduct remain resistant to change (i.e., remain sacred). 


" Ibid., pp. 145ff. 

* The notions from the holy to the appropriate on the sacred half of the con- 
tinuum clearly were not formulated in terms of the means-end schema, although 
Becker did seem to suggest a linkage between them and traditional nonrationality and 
prescriptive rationality in the proverbial and prescriptive varieties of the sacred type of 
society. 
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Changes come primarily in terms of the widening band of alterna- 
tives in means which may be selected as appropriate to the ends. 
But the ends are more or less abstract principles rather than more 
or less specific demands for concrete action. Such principles involve 
a core of sacredness: “they should never be changed in fundamen- 
tals.” But “they are held to be applicable to a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances, and hence changeable in scope.” In pursuant rationality 
change is introduced through new means which are justified by their 
deduction or, more frequently, by their deducibility from the ends 
(or principles). However new, the means chosen “must still be re- 
garded as ‘pursuant to the principles.’ ”” Conversely, change is also 
restricted by rational limits on the means which may be used and in 
the ends toward which the means may be directed. Only certain 
means may be used and only in relation to certain ends, for con- 
sistency with presumably unalterable princip'es is demanded. Con- 
sequent rationality differs in that it allows any means whatsoever 
to be used in the pursuit of ends (i.e., unlimited expediency) so 
long as the means are adjudged to be instrumentally effective. In- 
deed, the range of possible means and the scope of ends for which 
they may be used are limited only by considerations of workability. 
Involving “immediate utility, long-run effectiveness, or both, . . . 
absence of secondary consequences working against such utility and 
effectiveness, and . . . economy of effort,” these considerations tend 
to “cancel out or confine the scope of means of some kinds.” * 

The maximum range of the secular half of the continuum is ap- 
proached with the transition to the nonrational. Both means and 
ends may be nonrational. In actuality, they may be so nonrational 
that any distinction of one from the other may be almost impossible 
to make. They may be so suffused with emotion that they are coun- 
ter-rational rather than merely nonrational. 

The comfortable and thrilling varieties of the nonrational signify 
the approach to the maximal readiness to change and willingness 
to risk death in its pursuit. The comfortably nonrational is charac- 
terized by a search for any change as long as the quest is comfort- 
able and regardless of the violation of restrictions. No sharp break 
separates the comfortably from the thrillingly secular, “even though 


* See Societies Around the World, shorter edition in one volume, with Irwin 
Sanders e¢ al. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1956), section entitled 
“Looking at Values and Value-Systems,” pp. 387 f. 
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if charted the increase in degree might look like a steeply ascending 
exponential curve.” *° Presumably, also, this increasingly unrestricted 
nonrational pursuit of the new as new increasingly entails evasion, 
disregard, alteration, or flouting of many of the previously function- 
ing norms. 

Relative ‘“‘normlessness prevails, for standards of every kind are 
changed or abandoned as fancy dictates. The normlessness goes 
further than the norms themselves in that the connections, whether 
nonrational or rational, between the norms likewise fluctuate rapidly 
or disappear.” ** 

Shift from the comfortably to the thrillingly nonrational is also 
accompanied by an increasing willingness to risk death in the pursuit 
of the new. Even the comfortable may bring acquiescence in the 
prospect of decreased life-chances, with results inimical to personal 
and possibly group survival. “The thrilling, obviously, often induces 
extreme risk of death, and sometimes its open acceptance.” ** But 
admittedly most death-defying thrills in a society are vicarious. In 
brief, the thrillingly and comfortably secular are analogous to the 
holy and loyalistically sacred in the willingness to risk and accept 
death. 


5 


A fifth characteristic of Becker’s approach to the study of 
change is the use of a differentiated typology of sacred-secular so- 
cieties as a part of his analytical scheme. Initially, Becker simply 
distinguished sacred and secular societies. Although he began to 
reformulate his conception of sacred and secular societies in accord- 
ance with his notion of the sacred and secular in 1942, he did not 
attempt to differentiate what had been a simple dichotomy until 
1948. At that time he proposed folk and prescribed types of sacred 
society and stable and unstable types of secular society. Using the 
outlines of the same four types with only minor changes in the label- 
ing of the two secular varieties (“principled and “normless’’ re- 
place “stable” and “unstable’”’), he proceeded to expand his differ- 
entiation to twenty-two types in 1950. Six years later he returned 





® Modern Sociological Theory, p. 159. 
" Societies Around the World, p. 390. 
“® Modern Sociological Theory, p. 162. 
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to his earlier fourfold typology and its terminology, which was mod- 
ified in its version of 1957 to become the proverbial sacred, the pre- 
scriptive sacred, the principial secular, and the pronormless secular. 

Becker's differentiation of the sacred and secular constructed 
types of society seems to have been prompted in response to chang- 
ing circumstances in American sociology and in the relationships of 
American society. Increasing insistence on methodological objectivity 
and precision within sociology during the 1920's and 1930's and the 
approaching national conflict with the totalitarianisms appear to 
have been influential in the further specification of the sacred-sec- 
ular typology. 

Anticipations of the differentiations of 1948 can be found as early 
as 1942 in what Becker then termed a set of criteria of sacredness 
for classifying Middle Western communities.** What is noteworthy 
is that this same set is reproduced in the 1948 typology as possible 
indices of folk sacredness. The criteria seem to indicate a sensitivity 
to the methodological demand for researchability, verifiability, and 
precision in concepts. Significantly, also, these criteria appear to 
have been formulated after serious study of such sociological and 
anthropological community studies as the Lynds’ Middletown, Leon- 
ard and Loomis’ E/ Cerrito, Nixon’s Possum Trot, Miner’s St. Denis, 
Redfield’s The Folk Culture of Yucatan, Arensberg’s The Irish 
Countryman, and his and Kimball’s Family and Community in Ire- 
land. Obviously, the folk, preceptive, or proverbial sacred society 
represents a type which includes many primitive or preliterate peo- 
ples and a number of relatively isolated, marginal, or backward seg- 
ments of modern societies. 

The prescribed or prescriptive sacred and the stable or principial 
secular are types deriving largely or entirely from Becker’s preoccu- 
pation with the characteristics and development of totalitarianisms, 
especially Nazism, and democracies. The term “prescribed sacred 
society” seems to have occurred first in an analysis of the German 
youth movement in 1945, but Becker refers to broader changes in 
values associated with the advent of totalitarianism.** Becker and 
Myer’s article in 1942 alludes to the social change represented by 
Nazism as a manifestation of sacralization.** They also specify the 





* Becker and Myers, op. cit., pp. 225-29. 
“See Through Values, p. 237. 
“ Becker and Myers, op cit., pp. 365-68. 
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techniques employed to achieve this sacralization, though they do 
not explicitly refer to prescription as such. When the prescribed 
or prescriptive category does appear as a distinct part of the four- 
fold typology in 1948, it is illustrated by the modern Nazi, Fascist, 
and Communist authoritarianisms and the earlier Calvinistic and 
Jesuit regimes in Geneva and Paraguay. Democracy is cited as the 
example of a stable, principled, or principial secular type of society. 

By and large, the fourth and last type of society, the unstable, 
normless, or pronormless secular type, remains as a residual of the 
earlier general characterization of the secular type of society. 

Becker did attempt to select designations for his societal types 
with the utmost care, and usually he carefully justified changes in 
his terminology. He noted two reasons for abandoning the use of 
“folk-sacred” as it had been developed in Man in Reciprocity: (1) 
its application to “any society bearing a value system that is in very 
high degree traditional, implicit, uncodified, and accrete’”’ tends to 
stretch “unduly terms such as folksong, folklore, folktale, etc.”; (2) 
its user is almost invariably assumed to be committed “‘to the popular 
but untrustworthy folk-urban dichotomy.” He also concluded that 
the term “preceptive,” which he had employed in his comments in 
Societies Around the World, “is too often opposed to ‘practice’ in 
current usage to be suitable.” ** ‘‘Proverbial society’ was the most 
apt designation to signify the nature of the general value-system. 
In the case of the adoptions of “prescriptive” and “‘principial’’ for 
“prescribed sacred” and “principled secular,” the shifts were not 
major in character. Presumably, these changes also tended to center 
attention more directly on the nature of the respective general value- 
systems. The term for the fourth type, the “pronormless,” was held 
to be more appropriate than mere “normless’’ because (1) societies 
of this type, despite their instabilities, ‘‘often have enough continuity 
flowing from established proverbial, prescriptive, and principial val- 
ue-systems to maintain a measure of functional effectiveness over 
fairly long periods,” and (2) the prefix “‘pro” emphasizes that norm- 
lessness is widespread, that it is favored but that ‘‘any society sur- 
viving qua society, whatever its instability, is never wholly without 
some normative structure.” *’ 

These shifts in terminology are, on the whole, indicative of the 
fundamental importance of value classification and analysis in the 


* Modern Sociological Theory, p. 183, note. “ Ibid., p. 171. 
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last differentiated version of the sacred-secular types of society. 
Becker apparently attempted to select terms for each of the societal 
types that would appropriately point up how the relevant value- 
systems are symbolized and thus make their impact on social actions. 
Although values may affect conduct by other than purely and nar- 
rowly verbal means, as Becker cautioned at length, he chose desig- 
nations which stress the verbal formulation of the value-defining 
behavior in the value-systems.** He adopted terms such as “prover- 
bial,” “prescriptive,” and “‘principial” clearly because they involve 
the proverb, prescription, and principle as types of norms. Yet 
Becker made only minimal use of the term norm or rule, never de- 
fined it as such, and never provided an analysis of the relationship 
between value, value-system, and norms. If Becker had been able to 
pursue his concern with normative reactions to normlessness, as was 
illustrated in his presidential address before the American Socio- 
logical Association, it is quite possible that he might have found 
it necessary to give attention to the nature of norms and their rela- 
tions to values. 

Refinement of the features of the four types of societies as value- 
systems obviously required a more elaborate classificatory scheme 
than their mere identification by resistance or receptivity to change. 
Accordingly, Becker proposed additional criteria for analysis of val- 
ue-systems: “implicitness and explicitness, codification and the lack 
thereof, accreteness and discreteness, nonrationality and rational- 
ity.” *° 

As the core of the proverbial sacred society, proverbs involve a 
sacred value-system that may extend to everything from the holy to 
the appropriate. Typically, the means-ends relationship is one of 
traditional nonrationality. The values and meanings of the proverbs 
tend to be implicit. Each one can be understood only in its systematic 
linkage with the implicitness of the others, although they have no 
clearly expressed connection with one another. They comprise a 
system, but it is implicit. They do not tend to constitute a creed or 
coherent ideology. Through time, they have become interconnected, 
intertwined, and fused. In brief, the value-system of a proverbial 
sacred society is “largely implicit in content and connection, primar- 
ily uncodified, and almost always accrete.” °° 





“*Tbid., p. 152. * Man in Reciprocity, p. 195. 
® Modern Sociological Theory, p. 153. 
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Like the proverbs of proverbial sacred society, the prescriptions of 
prescriptive sacred society also derive from tradition. But unlike the 
values and meanings of proverbs, those of prescriptions are stated 
explicitly and subjected to some codification through a semblance 
of deductive systematization. Admittedly, such codification may 
“amount only to a crude catalog sequence, determined by historical 
happenings, convenience of memorization, or peculiarities of the 
method, if any, of making some sort of record.” * Thus, the sys- 
tematization is more often than not ex post facto. Although the 
prescriptions remain individually distinguishable, the value-system 
resulting from the deduction is interwoven, intertwined, and fused. 
In addition, the system is rational in that good reasons can usually 
be given for the existence and perpetuation of the whole and its 
parts. This rationality is often nothing more than rationalization, 
which may have been consistently carried out by, and indeed is often 
assigned to, such highly trained persons as scribes, priests, dooms- 
men. In Societies Around the W orld, Becker referred to these value- 
systems as ‘‘marked by sanctioned rationality.” * In sum, preéscrip- 
tive value-systems are “‘explicit, codified, in some degree intentionally 
accrete, and at least formally rational or even apparently deduc- 
tive.” * 

Principles differ only in degree from prescriptions just as the latter 
do from proverbs. Sharp terminological demarcations cannot be read- 
ily drawn. But principles are the most abstract and flexible of the 
three types of norms. They can admit of many changes in applica- 
tion without being destroyed or becoming meaningless. Conversely, 
the concreteness of proverbs and prescriptions binds them to an 
immediate manifestation in conduct. Their effectiveness is destroyed 
by extensive variations in application. Only by separation of their 
content from the specific actions prescribed or proscribed can they 
be salvaged. What is required is abstraction, and if it is carried out 
successfully, principles of the secular domain result. Regarded as 
basically unalterable, such principles are still considered to be sacred. 
However, ‘‘the scope of the circumstances to which they have become 
applicable is so great that striking changes may come about under 
their auspices.” °* 

If the dominant or general value-system of a society is formulated 


*Ibid., p. 134. ® Modern Sociological Theory, p. 154. 
" Societies Around the World, p. 393. ™Ibid., p. 156. 
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as principles, it is said to be a principial value-system and the society 
is said to be a principial secular society. Initially, a principial system 
permits change in the means to the extent that they are deducible 
from the ends (principles). But change is also limited by this core 
of abstract principle or principles which “‘derives, in virtually all 
instances, from historically traceable concrete prescriptions.” ** Once 
abstraction has occurred, a pursuant rationality (of means to end) 
can arise. Eventually, the predominance of this form of rationality 
may be superseded by consequent rationality: any means whatsoever 
may be used so long as it appears to be workable, promises instru- 
mental efficiency, and does not seem to be self-defeating to the end 
(or principle ). 

Interestingly, Becker did not provide a complete characterization 
of a principial value-system. It would certainly involve expedient 
rationality, and its values would likely be largely explicit in their 
content and connections, primarily codified, and of an acciete charac- 
ter that is “rationally regulated.” °° 

For perhaps obvious reasons, Becker did not attempt to specify 
the features of the value-system of a pronormless secular society. 
All-out emotionalized pursuit of the new is unmistakably affective 
nonrationality. But the accompanying change or abandonment of 
standards as fancy dictates implies such rapid alteration in the values 
themselves that it may become difficult to identify a system. Values 
may be explicit but they are temporary and evanescent. As they be- 
come discrete, their connections tend to fluctuate rapidly or disap- 
pear, and even the semblance of codification may seem dubious. 
However, “short of utter societal collapse and dissolution, values 
and their correlative attitudes are never wholly discrete, never with- 
out discernible system, never completely at random.” There appear 
to be inherent mechanisms which evoke a “ ‘normative reaction to 
normlessness’ that salvages at least fragments of the associational 
patterns and other significant parts of the cultures.” *” 

Becker seemed to have conceived of this differentiated typology 
of sacred-secular societies and the evaluation continuum as two of 
three components of an analytical scheme for the study of social 
chaige. The third constituent involves the nature of the relationship 
between the societal types and their external settings. Each societal 





® Tbid., p. 169. 
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type is associated with distinctive features of isolation or accessibil- 
ity which can be further specified into vicinal, social, and mental 
varieties. Although Becker suggested that these several components 
are to be used together in research, he never precisely stated what 
their relations to one another are or how they are to be employed in 
actual study. It may be that the notions of the varying intensities of 
sacred and secular evaluation from the holy to the thrilling are to be 
utilized to analyze concrete interpersonal conduct in the context of 
the value-system of a relevant societal type, which in turn may be 
modified by shifts in the isolation—accessibility of the external set- 
ting of the society. However plausible this interpretation may be, 
it must be admitted to be inferential. 


ANY CRITICAL appraisal of Becker's contribution must be tempered 
by the recognition that his untimely death in June, 1960, abruptly 
ended what seems to have been only the beginning of a considerable 
alteration in his approach. What shape these formulations would 
have taken if he had been able to complete his studies of German 
peasants and the mentality of ancient Greece can only be conjectured. 
Nevertheless, evaluation can be made only in terms of the work that 
he actually left rather than what he might have contributed if his 
life-span had been extended. 

Methodologically, Becker's approach to the study of change rests 
fundamentally on the acceptability of constructive typology, which 
is in turn predicated on an idealistic epistemology. According to 
Becker, knowing and desiring are inseparably united. ‘““What is 
known is desired, positively or negatively, and what is thus desired 
is known.” ** And man’s desires and his knowledge are both limited 
because he has acquired a certain kind of organic structure in the 
course of biological evolution and because men are enculturated in 
different cultures. Thus, man is an organism whose sensory appa- 
ratus has been developed so that he is finitely limited to take only 
part of what may well be an infinite array of “givens.” By virtue of 
nature and nurture, men must select. Adherence to the mandate of 
science adds a specific criterion for selection: what shall be taken is 
to be governed by utility for prediction. 

Although Becker would probably have denied that man can ever 
have access to all that might be taken or all that might be known, 


% Modern Sociological Theory, p. 137. 
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he was convinced that whatever there is to be taken in experience 
is unique, particular, and discrete. He was committed to this view, 
despite the generality which the use of language itself entails. Re- 
lationships do not exist in nature. “Man makes his ‘laws of na- 
ture’... .” °° We construct our worlds. For Becker, constructive 
typology is both an appropriate acceptance of and an answer to 
man’s condition. 

Becker ultimately justified constructive typology by its alleged ca- 
pacity for prediction. Because the type is abstract, it provides the 
generality needed to predict recurrences. The task of the scientist 
is to formulate such recurrences, since nature exhibits only concrete 
phenomena or unique, particular, and discrete occurrences. In Beck- 
er’s view, both types and recurrences are constructs resulting from 
scientific activity. However, prediction of recurrences is not synon- 
ymous with prediction of concrete empirical phenomena in which 
Becker professed such interest. His arguments nowhere indicate 
how events in experience can ever be used to verify predictions 
about recurrences.” He did not explain how it is possible to return 
systematically and consistently from the type to what he had asserted 
are the unique, particular, and discrete events of experience. Martin- 
dale caustically remarks that any attempt to predict what must be 
a nonexistent state of affairs on the basis of the realization of the 
distorted and accentuated “if and when factors” of the type can only 
be nonsense.** 

At the level of technique, the sacred-secular evaluation continuum 
—also the most recent innovation in Becker’s schema—discloses cer- 
tain difficulties. Becker's somewhat oblique footnote reference to 
the properties of a suitable scale suggests that he was aware of some 
of the methodological problems entailed in transforming a potential 
into an actual continuum.” The various intensity designations were 
never translated into actual empirically measurable indices. In addi- 
tion, he appears to have combined somewhat contradictory relativ- 
istic and absolutistic notions in the development of the continuum. 

* Ibid., p. 136. 

© This difficulty was examined in 1948 in an unpublished paper by Gisela J. 
Hinkle, “Some Logical and Empirical Problems in Predicting with Becker's Ideal 
Types,” pp. 8-9, 13, 30. 

* Don Martindale, “Sociological Theory and the Ideal Type,” in Symposium on 
Sociological Theory, ed. by Llewellyn Gross (Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson, 1959), 


Ppp. 77, 87-88. See also Martindale’s discussion of Hempel’s criticism, p. 86. 
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He insisted that the subject's notions of “old” and ‘“‘new” are to be 
accepted in the evaluation of change, but that intensity is to be ab- 
solutistically viewed in terms of readiness to sacrifice life. Clearly, 
we do not know how culturally pervasive is the judgment that readi- 
ness to sacrifice life is the extreme in intensity of reaction for or 
against change. Furthermore, the criteria lying behind the formula- 
tion of concepts on the sacred and secular halves of the continuum 
are different. The designations for the secular half of the continuum 
are based on the means-ends schema whereas the designations for 
the sacred side do not involve that foundation. In addition, the in- 
tensity of the reactions associated with a given concept sometimes 
exceeds its appropriate range. For example, Becker conceded that 
now and again loyalistic sacredness surpasses “the holy variety as 
a contender for the maximum-plus position on the scale.” °° He ac- 
knowledged that “wide variations between one culture and another 
may bring about notable shifts in scale position, not only of the 
moralistic, but also of other types of sacredness.” ** Moreover, the 
relevancy of the scale to the several types of society is ambiguous. 
Becker did not indicate whether all or only part of the continuum 
is pertinent to a given type of society and its value-system. It would 
not appear, for example, that the maximal intensities of secularity 
are relevant to a proverbial sacred society. However, a pronormless 
secular society could conceivably still retain some holy and loyal- 
istically sacred elements. 

Substantively, Becker's propositions about social change contain 
certain disputable assertations which focus on the concepts of value 
and the sacred and secular. He seems to have held that all cultures 
have values and that all such values can be arranged as systems, 
though no method was proposed for studying values individually or 
as systems. All value-systems are presumed to involve the sacred and 
secular as preferences for or against change. However, he devised no 
indices to aid in objectively classifying concrete values into one of 
the two categories. Furthermore, he apparently did not consider the 
possibility that values might be relevant to the study of change and 
yet not be readily amenable to such dichotomous classification. 

Although he recommended dynamic analysis at the general value- 
system or societal level, he did not show how evaluations of concrete 
changes could be generalized toward change as such. Conceivably, 
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people might have definable attitudes towards specific changes with- 
in a relatively concrete value-system without necessarily possessing 
a general evaluation of change. He conceded the presence of dis- 
crepancy and conflict among different concrete value-systems within 
a societal type. But he did not specify how a general value-system 
is to be inferred. 

For Becker, the study of change rests fundamentally and possibly 
exclusively on the study of attitudes or evaluations of change. Only 
one step removed is the problem of change in values, to which 
Becker did not seem to have addressed himself explicitly and system- 
atically. 

Perhaps the most crucial appraisal of Becker's approach can be 
rendered at the theoretical level. Since his work has been termed a 
theory of change, it is legitimate to ascertain if his sacred-secular 
theory can and does formulate answers to the problems with which 
dynamics theory in general may be expected to deal. Ain adequate 
theory of change may be expected to offer answers to these ques- 
tions: (1) What is it thet has changed? (2) How much has it 
changed (extent)? (3) How quickly has it changed (rate)? (4) 
What were the conditions before and after change? (5) What 
occurred during the transition? (6) What were the stimuli that 
induced the change? (7) Through what mechanism(s) did change 
occur? (8) What brought stabilization at a particular point in 
change? (9) Can directionality be observed in the change? Only 
two of these questions appear to be raised in Becker's ‘theory of 
change”: What is the rate? and, What is the directionality of 
change? Although his theory is not formulated so that what it is 
that is undergoing change must be specified, his attention seems to 
center on the study of the concrete society as the object (or “what’’) 
undergoing change. The fourfold typology obviously lends itself 
to assessing the extent of change. Description of a concrete society 
before change or at any early point in time is to be achieved by re- 
lating the society to its appropriate type. A similar procedure is to 
be observed after change or at a later point in time. Essentially, the 
theory can thus provide a statement of conditions before and after 
change. Although Becker referred to the utility of his schema for 
stating the rate of change, he did not indicate how it accomplishes 
this end. Presumably, the stress on values and evaluation will lead 
to an interpretation of the transition in these terms. His demarcation 
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of isolation-accessibility as a separate variable would tend to suggest 
that the stimuli are intrusive, external, or exogenous. But the inclu- 
sion of the evaluation continuum would logically point in the direc- 
tion of the personality systems of the actors. It may be conjectured 
that a concern with explaining shifts in evaluation might have al- 
lowed Becker to reintroduce his typology of personalities which he 
developed initially in connection with his doctoral dissertation. His 
more recent concern with “normative reactions to normlessness”’ 
and sacralization implicitly directs attention to the personality of 
the charismatic leader. Early in his career he was interested in the 
mechanisms through which change occurred, though these mechan- 
isms were analyzed in terms of personality rather than society or 
culture. At that time he also resorted to personality to account for 
stabilization. Directionality is one of the major problems to which 
sacred-secular theory is addressed. Of course, the dichotomous con- 
ception of the sacred and secular as logical opposites tends to impose 
a linear directionality—either as secularization or sacralization. An 
actual inductive and composite generalization of direction from 
trends in various institutional realms of a society may, however, be 
difficult to establish. 

Finally, the emerging specialized notion of theory in sociology 
now seems to impugn the propriety of the very use of “theory” in 
the phrase “‘sacred-secular theory of social change,” which Becker 
and others have applied to his contribution. Becker can scarcely be 
said to have a theory if theory is taken to mean a set of definitions 
and postulates from which certain theorems or laws descriptive of 
observed facts have been logically derived to constitute a system. 
(Obviously, the same criticism can be leveled—and in fact has been 
directed—against some other sociologists who have been prom- 
inently associated with theory as a specialized field. Under this 
conception of theory, sociology can be said to have few, if any, 
theories. ) 

If this view of theory is accepted, the problem is immediately 
posed at to how Becker's work shall be characterized. Although he 
did engage in extensive study of German peasants and the mentality 
of the ancient Greeks, the bulk of which has remained unpublished, 
he can scarcely be said to have contributed primarily a series of em- 
pirical generalizations. Some sociologists might claim that his writ- 
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ings contain post factum sociological interpretations. Clearly, he did 
not devise theoretical models in the precise, technical sense of the 
term as used in the philosophy of science. And if he did not pos- 
sess a theory, he certainly did not have a theoretic paradigm in the 
sense of an economic axiomatic structure of a completed system of 
theory. Furthermore, his comments about carrying out description 
were not sufficiently systematic to warrant the designation of de- 
scriptive paradigm. Becker did propose a general sociological out- 
look or theoretic orientation, though it was not distinctively confined 
to the field of change. In that area, his intellectual endeavors had 
been devoted basically and predominantly to the construction and 
development of an array of analytical concepts. 

These concepts embraced the notions of sacred and secular, value 
and value-system, the various designations for intensities on the 
scale or continuum of sacred-secular evaluations, a typology of sa- 
cred and secular societies, and types of societical isolation and ac- 
cessibility. The key notions of sacred and secular were defined re- 
spectively as reluctance or readiness to accept or initiate change. 
Value and value-systems were also established as basic terms and as 
subject to classification by the sacred and secular. Since values are 
apparently preserved or altered through evaluations in social action, 
Becker hypothecated a scale or continuum to embrace the various 
ranges in the intensities of the sacredness or secularity of actors’ 
assessments. Extending from the extreme of antagonistic to the ex- 
treme of protagonistic evaluations of change, the concepts include 
the holy, loyalistic, intimate, moralistic, fitting and appropriate (on 
the sacred side of the scale) and the pursuant, consequent, comfort- 
able, and thrilling (on the secular side of the scale). These evalua- 
tions are assumed to occur within the context of one of four types of 
society: the proverbial and the prescriptive (sacred) and the prin- 
cipial and pronormless (secular). Each type is derived from a basic 
general value-system which can be described in terms of implicitness 
or explicitness, codification or lack thereof, accreteness or discrete- 
ness, nonrationality or rationality. Although the society, or the type 
of society, represents a context within which evaluation occurs, the 
society itself is part of a context. Consequently, Becker devised a 


® Cf. May Brodbeck, ‘““Models, Meaning, and Theories,” in Symposium on Socio- 
logical Theory, pp. 373-401. 
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set of concepts to indicate the typical external setting for a given 
type of society. Isolation and accessibility are such concepts and they 
can be further specified vicinally, socially, and mentally. 

Using the action orientation, Becker thus offered a series of con- 
cepts for the analysis of social change. If he cannot be said to have 
a theory in the present specialized sense of the word, he did contrib- 
ute what might be termed an orientational-conceptual-analytical 
schema. 


The Ohio State University 





The Primary Group: A Reappraisal 


ALAN P. BATES and NICHOLAS BABCHUK 


C OOLEY’s concept of the primary group has long been an accepted 
part of the established tradition of sociology. From its very 
inception his formulation has been germinal, but it also has proved 
to be a source of confusion. This dubious side is illustrated in a 
statement by Eliot that “the word primary . . . though heavily en- 
trenched in sociological usage, is confusing and might well give way 
to a terminology more descriptive of the essential traits meant.” * 
Eliot’s statement reflects a disenchantment with the traditional 
treatment. Since Cooley's time a number of students have attempted 
to clarify the concept. To illustrate, Faris, as early as 1932, tried to 
detach from the concept of the primary group the element of face- 
to-face association that was part of Cooley's definition.* Building 
upon Faris’ discussion, Davis * and Broom and Selznick * have elabo- 
rated on the notion that it is the character of the relationship that 
is the central component in the definition. The latter suggest that 
the distinguishing attributes such as smallness or face-to-faceness, 
while facilitating the development of the primary group, are not 
per se the major defining characteristics. Moreover, they indicate 
that such groups as the family, the neighborhood, the play group 
of children, which for Cooley were the prototypes of the concept, 
are not necessarily primary in character. 

Despite these and other explications of Cooley's formulation, the 
concept remains unclear; this becomes especially apparent when one 
attempts to use the concept in research. In fact, this paper is an out- 





1 Statement contained within a definition and discussion of the primary group by 
Thomas D. Eliot in Henry P. Fairchild, Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1944), p. 135. 

? Ellsworth Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence and Accident,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 37:41-50 (July, 1932). 

*Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: Macmillan, 1948), Chap. 11: 
“Primary and Secondary Groups,” pp. 289-307. 

*Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 
1958), Chap. 5: “Primary Groups,’ pp. 124-63. 
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growth of difficulties that were encountered in designing research 
in which it became necessary to consider the concept empirically. 
Such experience, together with a review of the literature strongly 
suggests that the notion of primary group is being reified. 

The existing literature on the primary group fails to make clear 
that bound up in the concept as it is traditionally used are two dis- 
tinct dimensions, one social-psychological, the other sociological. 
Clarity of the term “primary group” has been obscured by incorpor- 
ating into it the sociological dimension, which includes the elements 
of size, quantity of interaction between members, duration of inter- 
action, and homogeneity of members. These are sociological compo- 
nents in that none requires reference to the psychological attributes 
either of the members or the relation between the members. The po- 
sition of this paper is that the social-psychological dimension is 
critical and defines the concept. It includes two elements: member 
orientation toward other members in actual or potential activity, and 
the affective aspect of intermember orientation. Perhaps the reason 
for the confusion of the sociological components with the concept 
itself is that they are invariably linked with the social-psychological 
dimension. Much of the confusion disappears when one sees the 
sociological components as merely facilitating the critical social- 
psychological dimension. 


The Social-Psychological Dimension 


In the literature one meets characterizations of the primary 
group as a “fusion of individualities,” as involving “intimate con- 
tact,” as emphasizing “affectional versus utilitarian motives,” and 
the like. While, to be sure, such phrases are rich in connotation they 
are woefully lacking in denotative precision. A useful way of view- 
ing the social-psychological component that is shared by persons in a 
primary group entails two elements: the first is concerned with 
member orientations toward other members in activity (actual or 
potential) ; the second is concerned with the emotional quality of the 
relationship. 


MEMBER ORIENTATION TOWARD OTHER MEMBERS IN ACTIVITY 


From the standpoint of the members the functions of the ac- 
tivities in which they are engaged are incidental. The outsider who 
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is observing the group will be able to show that, like all groups, the 
primary group may be serving an instrumental or expressive func- 
tion for its members or for society. The members may seek advice, 
they may provide services, they may provide money or words of en- 
couragement for each other, or they may appreciate each other’s wit, 
they may picnic or play games with each other. In short the group 
may be an instrumental or an expressive one, or both. The point 
should be stressed, however, that from the perspective of the group 
member the fact that the activities have functional significance is 
of little moment. 

Put in different words, to speak of a primary group in psycholog- 
ical terms means that the group is to be enjoyed for its own sake. 
That which is critical is the attitude of the member toward the 
others. Based on the experience he has had with the other mem- 
bers, he is predisposed to enter into a wide range of activity with 
them, although circumstances are not always propitious for a broad- 
ening of the area of activity. This may be one way of getting at 
what has often been called the ‘spontaneous quality of the primary 
group.” The state of readiness to share many activities is invariably 
developed through a long history of past experience and is one of 
the defining elements of the primary group. 

The attitude toward the activities (actual or potential) engaged 
in by the primary group is one of voluntary participation. Insofar as 
constraint is felt the group is less primary. When persons engage in 
common tasks delineated by various formal systems (the factory, the 
school, etc.), then an element of constraint is clearly present. How- 
ever, Over time we notice that persons develop relauons with one 
another and engage in activities not required by the formal system. 
Thus, participation in organizations provides a context for the emer- 
gence of interpersonal relations which simultaneously involve both 
new activities and a new attitude toward these shared activities. In 
this process we see the beginnings of primary group formation. If 
shared activities are limited to a single system, then the group will 
probably remain incipiently primary. Only when the personnel come 
to feel tied to each other apart from the formal system in which they 
became acquainted and engage in a considerable range of activity 
do we see the full emergence of the primary group. 

Formal systems are breeding grounds for primary groups in that 
they provide conditions under which the first steps toward primary 
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relations may be taken. Paradoxically it is precisely these conditions 
(which in one way or another restrict the members in their asso- 
ciation with each other) which also pose limitations on the full ex- 
pression of primary relations. Thus the fullest expression of the pri- 
mary group requires that the members have a unity the existence of 
which is not contingent upon affiliation with any single formal sys- 
tem. 


THE AFFECTIVE ASPECT OF INTERMEMBER ORIENTATION 


The other element of the social-psychological dimension, as 
noted, concerns the emotional quality of the relationship. A simple 
way of characterizing the emotional quality of a primary group is to 
say that, over time, there is a strong predominance of feelings of 
attraction between the members. These feelings will be expressed in 
a variety of ways. Overtly they will be manifest in such behavior 
as the mutual expression of endearment, the repetition of private 
traditions, or in the use of jargon. There is a lack of orientation 
toward the instrumental. In fact, the members do not impose any 
instrumental condition for continuation of the group. There is no 
question of insistence upon an “equivalence of exchange” in rights 
and obligations. Such high value is placed upon the association that 
expressions suggesting a contractual relationship are eschewed.° The 
member's attitudes will reveal a freedom to make demands on his 
fellows and to regard it as legitimate that demands be. made upon 
him. Feeling less vulnerable, individuals in primary groups will also 
have less reluctance about judgments concerning the self. 

In the main, strong predominance of feelings of attraction must 
exist in the group if it is to be considered a primary group. From 
the research point of view, this notion is amenable to operational 
definitions using attitudes and overt behavior as criteria; the specific 
areas in which suitable operational definitions might be given are 
suggested above. Indexes and scales could be devised representing 
the incidence of terms of endearment, the degree to which members 
seek the presence of others in activity, or the freedom to make de- 
mands on one another. Negative feelings expressed in hostile at- 
titudes and acts are not only quite possible but are, in fact, likely 





*To be sure, equivalence of exchange may be present in the group. The point 
is that primary group members are not concerned with whether or not such an equiv- 
alence of exchange exists. 
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to be present in the primary group. These are, however, outweighed 
by feelings and expressions of positive affect. 

In the primary group reference is to specific personnel, and others 
are clearly excluded. There will be observed, either behaviorally or 
attitudinally, the desire to seek the presence of specific others in a 
wide range of activity. Defined thus, the primary group is one in 
which members are predisposed to enter into a wide range of ac- 
tivities (within limits imposed by such factors as member interest, 
sex, age, financial resource, etc.), and their predisposition to do so is 
associated with a strong predominance of positive affect. Both of 
these attributes are necessary to the definition; however, of the two, 
the latter perhaps requires special emphasis. Nonprimary groups 
can be found where members participate in a wide range of activities 
but in which members are not affectively linked to one another; it is 
difficult, however, to conceptualize a primary group in which the 
members are not strongly attached to each other. On the other 
hand, where the relations among members are characterized by 
strong positive feeling this condition will be associated with a de- 
sire to share as many activities as conditions permit. 


The Sociological Dimension 


As noted earlier, the elements of the sociological dimension can 
be viewed as facilitating the social-psychological ones. Specificly, 
we note four such elements. No one of them in itself insures the de- 
velopment of a primary group; nor does it follow that the four in 
combination will always precipitate a primary relationship. However, 
the presence of each of the four is conducive to this outcome, and 
collectively their import is cumulative: 


The smaller the group the more likely it will become primary. 


The greater the duration of time over which persons in a group in- 
teract the more likely it will become primary. 


The more frequently persons in a group interact in a given period of 
time the more likely it will become primary. 


The more homogeneous the persons in a group the more likely it will 
become primary. 
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To put it differently, as we add to smallness in size, greater dura- 
tion and frequency of interaction, and homogeneity of members, it 
becomes increasingly probable that the indispensable social-psycho- 
logical dimension will emerge. 

Size, duration, and frequency of interaction have been given little 
attention except to assert that all are in some way associated with 
the primary group. The reasons why these elements facilitate the 
social-psychological dimension are fairly obvious and they will not 
be treated here.® 

Homogeneity as the fourth sociological element has received al- 
most no attention. The implicit assumption that homogeneity en- 
courages association is widely held, but its specific relevance for the 
primary group has gone largely unnoticed. A notable exception is 
Greer, who lists it as being one of four contributing conditions for 
primary group interaction. He states: “The greater the similarity 
of the members racially, culturally, and in social class affiliation, 
for example, the easier the creation of primary bonds.” It is not 
hard to find in sociology recognition of the part played by homo- 
geneity in the formation of groups: Indeed, the theory of homogamy 
in mate selection integrates such measures of homogeneity as age, 
socioeconomic class, education, religion, race, ethnicity, values, and 
propinquity.® Also it is evident that the theory of the family de- 
veloped by family sociologists is, in reality, only a special instance 
of a more generic principle. In effect, both theories are well doc- 
umented illustrations of the role played by homogeneity in the 
etiology of groups. 

*Independent of such an interest, the consequences of size are treated in the 
classical writings of Simmel as well as recent formulations dealing with numbers, 
dyads, triads, even- and odd-numbered groups. See, for example: Georg Simmel, “The 
Number of Persons as Determining the Form of the Group,” in Edgar F. Borgatta 
and Henry J. Meyer (eds.), Sociological Theory (New York: Knopf, 1956), pp. 126- 
58; A. Paul Hare, “A Study of Interaction and Consensus in Different Sized Groups,” 
American Sociological Review, 17:657-67 (June, 1952); Robert F. Bales and Edgar 
Borgatta, ‘Size of Group as a Factor in the Interaction Profile,” in A. Paul Hare, Ed- 
gar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales (eds.), Small Groups (New York: Knopf, 1955), 
pp. 396-413; Robert L. Hamblin and L. Keith Miller, ‘Variations in Interaction Pro- 
files and Group Size,” Sociological Quarterly, 2:105-17 (April, 1961). Also, duration 
and frequency of interaction are dealt with in the small group literature, especially 
interaction process analysis, but not in a way that appears very relevant for primary 
group analysis. 

*Scott A. Greer, Social Organization (New York: Random House, 1955), pp. 
37-38. The four elements cited. by Greer are size, time, ecology, and homogeneity. 


* Winch takes the position that homogamous factors produce a local field of 
eligibles in mate selection. Beyond this, he argues that mate selection takes place on 
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The conditions typically found in the family are almost ideal for 
demonstrating the influence of homogeneity, especially between par- 
ents and children. Every member of a nuclear family has equivalent 
status vis-d-vis any outsider. This fact, coupled with small size, 
long duration, and high frequency of interaction may account for the 
facile but often erroneous assumption that families are necessarily 
primary groups. It is interesting to note that intrafamilial status dif- 
ferences are often considerable; they may even militate against the 
development of a primary group. Age difference comes to mind as 
illustrating status difference; social class subcultures also furnish 
examples. While there is substantial equality between husband and 
wife (and with the children as they grow older) in the middle class, 
there is inequality between husband and wife in lower-class families, 
and relations are likely to be closer between mother and children. 
Further, this substantial equality or inequality is manifest in inter- 
family friendships and visiting patterns. 

Patently, homogeneity is the most multifaceted of the sociological 
dimensions considered. While there are many ways in which homo- 
geneity is manifested, it is not readily apparent which aspects of 
homogeneity have priority in the formation of primary groups. How- 
ever, the evidence already cited strongly suggests that status equiv- 
alence is among the most important. Further clarification of this area 
requires empirical exploration. Perhaps the greatest functional sig- 
nificance of homogeneity from the sociological analyst’s viewpoint 
is the bearing that it has on accessibility between persons. 


Other Considerations 


Another aspect of confusion in Cooley’s treatment is that 
ptimary groups “are primary in several senses, but chiefly in that 
they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual.” ° What Cooley is doing here is describing an important 
end product of extensive primary group experience. This statement 
of the functional significance of the primary group should not be 





a basis of psychological complementarity rather than similarity. Despite the fact that 
the evidence concerning his position is somewhat contradictory, there is an interesting 
suggestion here that under certain restricted conditions heterogeneity may be favorable 
to the formation of primary groups. See Robert Winch, Mate Selection (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958). 

* Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribners, 1925), p. 23. 
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confused with the definition of the concept. Patently, many primary 
groups develop among adults who are fully socialized and whose 
“social nature and ideals” are already fully formed, serving as the 
basis for the initial attraction. Furthermore, the social nature and 
ideals of the members in such groups need not be modified as a 
result of their membership. 

The historical exemplification of the primary group as “the family, 
and play group of children, and the neighborhood or community 
group of elders” has resulted in unduly emphasizing the primary 
group as a socializer of children.’® Implied is that “primary groups” 
and the first groups with which a person comes in contact are to be 
used almost synonymously. Persons can and do form primary groups 
at various stages in the life cycle, and it is a mistake, therefore, to 
confine use of the term to groups which are “fundamental in form- 
ing the social nature and ideals of the individual.” ** Indeed, careful 
consideration of the concept makes it clear that very young children 
have to be taught to be members, and thus initially they do not 
have the capacity for becoming primary group members. This is the 
case for several reasons. First, their status as children limits the po- 
tential activities in which they can engage. Indeed, participation in 
a wide range of activities such as the adult members of the group 
share presupposes a highly developed role-taking capacity. Second, 
the voluntariness in association is limited for the child. Finally, the 
child’s age limits the richness and appropriateness of his affective 
response to others. It follows that only over a period of years are 
children able social-psychologically to participate fully in primary 
groups with adults, let alone the play group of children.” 

Earlier, it was pointed out that the sociological elements (size, 
duration, quantity of interaction, and homogeneity) facilitate the 
development of the social-psychological component. Once the group 
has become primary, then it may be seen as having certain socio- 
logical and psychological effects. For instance, homogeneity, which 
is a factor favorable to the rise of a primary group, is in turn pro- 
duced by participation in the group. In this sense, homogeneity be- 
comes a product. Similarly, just as frequency of interaction antedates 
8 Ibid, p. 24. " Ibid, p. 23. 

“The inability of individuals to develop primary relations as adults may be at- 
tributable to a lack of experience in primary groups in their early years. Primary 


group memberships are prerequisite to the development of such capacity in the in- 
dividual, and some families have never been primary groups. 
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the formation of the group, so does the desire to participate to- 
gether frequently emerge once the group is primary. 

Primary groups may differ in the extent to which they have the 
properties of primariness. This has been implicit throughout our 
discussion. Thus if indexes or scales are constructed to measure the 
dimensions of the group, it will be found that groups will vary with 
respect to any of the properties considered either independently or 
collectively. Consequently, some groups will be more primary than 
others. Such a comparative focus enhances the utility of the concept 
in empirical research. 


THE NONLITERATE COMMUNITY AND 
THE FAMILY AS ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the foregoing analysis, it does not follow that any spe- 
cific kind of group is necessarily primary. A brief discussion of the 
small nonliterate community and the family, which are frequently 
equated with the primary group, may serve to illustrate this 
point. 

In the nonliterate community, stability of the personnel is an out- 
standing characteristic. The numbers of the population normally 
remain constant, reflecting the ability of the terrain to support the 
population at a given technological level. Consequently, there is 
a low rate in the change of personnel, chiefly limited to biological 
turnover. Members of the community live out their entire lives in 
close association, thus satisfying to a very high degree the elements 
of duration and frequency of interaction. Homogeneity tends to be 
maximized in such an environment. The members have a “com- 
munity of fate,” and the pattern of living furnished by the culture 
is taken for granted. Furthermore, the fact that all members are 
highly visible to one another both psychically and physically, tend 
to interact frequently in like activity, and are like one another pro- 
vides the conditions under which the number of primary relations 
that can be formed is maximized. However, the fact that the mem- 
bers of the community tend to be so bound to one another may be 
misleading and may tempt the observer to assume mistakenly that 
intrasocietal differentiation is lacking. While undoubtedly the non- 
literate community has many primary groups, it is doubtful whether 
the entire community may be classified as a primary group. The 
social differentiation that does exist may reduce the amount of inter- 
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action between certain members and even engender the development 
of hostile subgroups within the community. 

Turning to the family, we see that it shares with the nonliterate 
community the presence of long duration and high frequency of in- 
teraction between its members. With respect to the element of size, 
the family is smaller than the nonliterate community; and with re- 
spect to homogeneity, the contemporary American family not only 
exists in a much more heterogeneous environment but is also more 
likely to reflect this heterogeneity in its internal organization. This 
suggests that far fewer American families are primary groups than 
is often assumed. As contrasted with a nonliterate community the 
members of an American family are less likely to have a “community 
of fate.” They are not only less irrevocably tied together in all re- 
spects but in addition are subject to many more external influences 
that are devisive. 


Conclusion 


Although widely known and used over many years in sociology, 
the primary group concept persists as a loosely descriptive term de- 
spite recent attempts to reformulate it. For a developing sociology, 
the concept has not “‘carried its weight.” The reluctance to abandon 
it stems from the fact that, despite its ambiguity, it is rich in con- 
notation and summarizes basic aspects of human experience more 
adequately than most formulations. 

As traditionally used, the concept has incorporated two dimen- 
sions, one sociological, the other social-psychological, in a way which 
has led to confusion. The sociological elements, such as size, dura- 
tion, frequency of interaction, and homogeneity, are not integral 
to the concept but are more properly seen as providing predisposing 
conditions. In addition, these same elements can be seen emerging 
as products in the primary group setting. The primary group is a 
social-psychological concept and has two elements: member orien- 
tation toward other members in activity, and the affective aspect of 
member orientation. The social-psychological elements treated in 
this way can be introduced into empirical research without undue 
difficulty. Groups such as the informal work association, the family, 
or the play group have been indiscriminately called primary groups 
because such groups have either been small or have persisted in 
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time, or because the members have mutually engaged in a wide 
range of activities. Sociologists have tended to treat the social- 
psychological side rather superficially, simply assuming that such 
groups as the family are spontaneous, intimate, and “warm.” In 
fact, this analysis shows the concept to be social-psychological in 
nature. But the tradition of looseness in using the concept has per- 
mitted writers to be idiosyncratic in their selection of the analytical 
components. 

No single kind of group is necessarily primary, and the word 
“primary” does not denote groups that come very early in experi- 
ence for the individual. The concept, if it is to have greater vitality 
and if it is to be useful in research, should be reserved for a type 
of group having members with the social-psychological attributes 


described above. 


University of Nebraska 











Authoritarianism and Alienation: 
The F-Scale and the Srole Scale as 
Predictors of Prejudice 


A. LEWIS RHODES 


Kies purpose of this paper is to explore the possibility that a 
relationship exists between authoritarianism as measured by the 
F-scale and alienation as measured by Srole’s anomie scale. Previous 
research which involves these two variables has centered on con- 
troversy over which is the better predictor of prejudice. Originators 
of the F-scale state that it measures a personality syndrome con- 
ducive to pro-fascist tendencies and minority group prejudice which 
develops out of early childhood.’ They maintain that this syndrome 
is unrelated to a number of attributes which define position in 
the social structure such as sex, occupation, religious orientation, 
area of residence.* Sociologists have challenged this theoretical po- 
sition with evidence which relates authoritarianism to age, socio- 
economic status, and other variables.* Leo Srole, taking a different 
tack, has attempted to show that when socioeconomic status is con- 
trolled individual reflection of a societal state of anomie is a better 
predictor of minority group prejudice than authoritarianism among 
persons in the lower strata of society.” On the other hand, a replica- 


' This research is part of the author's Ph.D. dissertation, ‘The Effects of Status, 
Social Participation, Religious Fundamentalism, and Alienation on a Measure of 
Authoritarianism” (Vanderbilt University, 1956). The author wishes to express his 
indebtedness to Albert J. Reiss, Jr., and the late Andrew F. Henry for many valuable 
suggestions. 

?T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper, 1950), 
pp. 5-6. 

3 Tbid., p. 268. 

“W. J. Mackinnon and Richard Centers, “‘Authoritarianism and Urban Stratifica- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, 61: 610-20 (May, 1956). 

*Leo Srole, “Social Dysfunction, Personality, and Attitudes,” paper read before 
the American Sociological Society, Chicago, 1951. 
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tion of his study suggests that authoritarianism is more closely re- 
lated to prejudice than Srole’s measure of anomic individuals re- 
gardless of whether socioeconomic status is controlled by education 
of subject or income of subject. This paper is not directed toward 
this controversy; rather, attention is focused on that which was over- 
looked, namely, the relationship between authoritarianism and in- 
dividual reflection of anomie, henceforth referred to in this paper 
as “alienation.” 

It is the contention of this paper that there is a sound theoretical 
basis for expecting that authoritarianism would vary directly with 
alienation. If one accepts the statement that authoritarianism (as in- 
dicated by acceptance of F-scale content) predicts potential recruit- 
ment to a totalitarian social movement, then one may look for other 
conditions which surround such recruitment. A number of theorists 
note that mass movements of this nature tend to develop during per- 
iods of societal disorganization. Merton, Parsons, and others note 
that Durkheim’s model for explaining anomic suicide via discrepancy 
between ends and means can be applied in explaining other aspects 
of conduct.’ That is, anomie may be a consequence of almost any 
change in the social system which upsets previously established defi- 
nitions of the situation, or routines of life, or symbolic associations. 
With respect to fascism and other social movements, Parsons and 
others reason that large numbers of persons made insecure by 
the instability of the societal system of values, goals, and expecta- 
tions seek to find security by surrender (or submission) of self to a 
system of totalitarian control.® 

From the foregoing discussion, it would seem reasonable that if 
the individual develops an attitude set with respect to a social milieu 
in which he perceives (regardless of the actual state of affairs) that 
traditions are disintegrating, where goals and means do not jibe, 
then he may choose to surrender himself to strong external controls 
in return for the security which he believes such control offers. The 
position of this paper is that alienation may be a sufficient but not a 

* Alan H. Roberts and Milton Rokeach, ““Anomie, Authoritarianism, and Preju- 
dice: A Replication,” American Journal of Sociology, 61: 355-57 (Jan., 1956). 

* Robert K. Merton, “Continuities in the Theory of Social Structure and Anomie,” 
Social Theory and Social Structure, revised ed. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 
page Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951), 


* Talcott Parsons, “Some Sociological Aspects of the Fascist Movements,” in 
Essays in Sociological Theory, revised ed. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954), p. 128; 
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necessary condition for the occurrence of authoritarianism. Side- 
stepping the issue of causal sequence, one must show at least that 
the two vary directly with each other and that this variation is 
greater than chance. 

Such a positive relationship between measures of these two at- 
tributes could exist for the reason stated above. On the other hand, 
an alternative hypothesis is that the two instruments which have 
been created to measure these attributes actually are so similar 
in content that they partly measure the same thing. First it should 
be noted that the F-scale is not a true scale; i.e., it is not. unidimen- 
sional and it was never intended to be. Srole indicates that his items 
are related to some underlying continuum, but he identifies five ‘‘com- 
ponents” within his scale.° A prima facie study of the two instru- 
ments suggests that the over-all content of both is pessimistic. How- 
ever, Stole has pointed out that pessimism is a reductionism of a 
more complicated set of psychological characteristics." Therefore, a 
second and more explicit study of content similarity is necessary. 

Some F-scale items, particularly those falling in the conventional- 
ism and the sex-projectivity clusters, state that the social order is 
breaking down. (E.g., “America is getting so far from the true 
American way of life that force may be necessary to restore it’’; and 
“the wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame com- 
pared to some of the goings on in this country, even in places where 
people might least expect it.”’) 

Three components of the Srole scale involve similar attitudes, 
namely, that the social order is fickle and unpredictable, that there is 
loss of faith in progress, and that life itself is futile. Other F-scale 
items pertain to plots hatched in secret, distrust of others, and the 
truism that familiarity breeds contempt. Two Srole items relate to 
the social order (via public officials) being nonsupportive and the 
primary group being unpredictable. (“These days a person just 
doesn’t know whom he can trust.’”) One would predict that if sub- 
jects who are consistent agree with F-scale content concerning per- 
ception of social disintegration and distrust, then they should agree 
with Srole-scale content pertaining to the same things. 





and Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1958), pp. 108-9. 

*Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries,"’ American Sociological 
Review, 21:712-13 (Dec., 1956). 

® Leo Srole, personal communication, October, 1956, 
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Three hypotheses emerge from this discussion. First, a general 
hypothesis is that authoritarianism as measured by the F-scale varies 
directly with alienation as measured by the Srole scale. Second, 
a subhypothesis is that persons who score high on the Srole scale 
agree with F-scale items pertaining to submission. Third, an alterna- 
tive subhypothesis is that if selected items on the F-scale are similar 
in content to Srole-scale items, then subjects will give parallel re- 
sponses to these similar items. 


Method * 


Selection of the population. Pretest of the F-scale Form 45 and 
of the Srole scale suggested that persons with less than a high- 
school education have difficulty understanding the items in these 
two measures. Administration of these scales to individuals of low 
socioeconomic status (as indicated by house type and occupation) 
revealed that words like “supernatural,” “determination,” ‘‘astrol- 
ogy,” and “familiarity” are not in their vocabulary. For this reason 
and for reasons which will become apparent in the second part of 
this paper, the two scales along with pertinent background informa- 
tion were administered by questionnaire to a population of high- 
school seniors in eight different high schools, the total N being 
1,027 males and females. Four high schools include the seniors in 
a Tennessee standard metropolitan area (with about 85 per cent 
response) and the other four high schools include seniors in two 
adjacent counties (with about 80 per cent responding). 

The instrument. The questionnaire consisted of the short form 
(Form 45) of the F-scale and the Srole scale, together with selected 
items about background information. It was necessary to amend 
the F-scale slightly. Specifically, the item concerning use of Nazi 
officials in postwar Germany, 1946, was dropped because it was 
not salient for Tennessee high-school seniors who were in second 
grade at the end of World War II. The item concerning homosex- 
uals was dropped and two other items concerning sex were slightly 
amended to satisfy school administrators and protect them from 

" For an expanded discussion of selection of the population, construction of in- 
strument, procedure of analysis, and pretest results see A. L. Rhodes, ‘The Effects 
of Status, Social Participation, Religious Fundamentalism, and Alienation on a 


Measure of Authoritarianism,’’ University Microfilms, Publication No. 20,493 (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1956), pp. 25-63 and 224-48. 
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community criticism. One F-scale item from Form 60 of the F-scale 
was added. Test-retest of the original F-scale versus the revised form 
with a population of college freshmen indicated that there was no 
difference in score beyond slight fluctuation. Both scales were scored 
according to the systems used by their authors. The background 
data include education (in years) of each parent, occupation of 
person who contributes most to the support of the family, organiza- 
tional activity of parents, organizational activity of subject, and 
church preference. Occupations were classified into four groups: 
high—professionals, officials and managers; middle—clerical and 
sales workers, craftsmen and foremen; low—all other occupations 
except farm; and farm occupations. This was done according to 
Bureau of the Census procedure, and categories were arranged ac- 
cording to the North-Hatt ranking.’* Churches were classified by 
taking the name of the church and relating it to larger denomina- 
tions or sects, and these were in turn classified as Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant Fundamentalist (e.g., Church of Christ, Church 
of God), Non-Fundamentalist Protestant (e.g., Methodist, Pres- 
byterian U.S. or U.S.A., etc.), and Baptist. Baptists were kept sep- 
arate since they comprise about one-third of the total sample and are 
generally conceded to be somewhere in between the other Protestant 
groups with respect to fundamentalism.** Subject and parent partic- 
ipation was divided into three categories: belong to no organiza- 
tion or to one; belong to two or more organizations; and hold office 
in One or more organizations. 

Gathering the data. Questionnaires were simultaneously ad- 
ministered throughout a school by home-room teachers in a normal 
classroom situation. Although there are limitations to this procedure, 
limitations in school time and resources precluded other alternatives. 

Analysis. The F-scale and the Srole scale are not measures 
which enable one to meet the assumptions which parametric statis- 
tics require. Therefore, the original or zero order relationship was 


“U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population: Classified Index of 
Occupations and Industries (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950); 
and C. C. North and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” 
reprinted in R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset (eds.), Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1953), pp. 411-26. 

“Denominations and sects were classified as being more or less fundamentalist 
according to the practice of F. E. Meyer, The Religious Bodies of America (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1951), pp. 304-84; and L. Pope, Millhands and Preach- 
ers—A Study of Gastonia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942), pp. 122-24. 
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tested for association by use of chi square. This relationship is sub- 
sequently examined by the nonparametric partialing technique which 
approximates parametric method of multiple correlation.’* The chi- 
square test was used for the zero order of partialing, and the sign 
test was used at the higher orders of partialing. Subjects were classi- 
fied as being high or low in authoritarianism according to whether 
they scored above or below the median (4.75). Likewise, subjects 
were classified as being high or low in alienation if they scored 
above or below the median of the Srole scale (accept two or more 
items versus less than two items). A significance level of .05 was 
used as the upper confidence limit for all chi-square and sign tests. 


Results 


A statistically significant relationship in the predicted direc- 
tion is observed between the two variables. If the size of chi square 
is converted to Tschuprow’s T to indicate degree of association, 
then T = .29.*° Pearson r is equal to +.41. A product moment corre- 
lation of +.47 was reported by Roberts and Rokeach."* If one 
chooses to treat these two “‘scales’” as if they are ordered metric 
scales, then it is necessary to report that the regression line of aliena- 
tion on authoritarianism is curvilinear. Therefore, the correlation 
ratio seems more appropriate than Pearsonian r for describing the 
relationship. The correlation ratio (eta) of alienation on authori- 
tarianism is equal to .82, which is considerably larger than the Pear- 
sonian r’s or T. To sum up, there is apparently a definite but imper- 
fect relationship between authoritarianism and alienation as meas- 
ured by these two scales. 


The Test for Spuriousness 


Both authoritarianism and alienation have been found to vary 
with two indexes of socioeconomic status, religious fundamentalism, 
and organizational participation of subjects.’ One might well ask 


“Pp. F. Lazarsfeld, “Interpretation of Statistical Relations as a Research Opera- 
tion,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and M. Rosenberg (eds.), The Language of Social Research 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 115-24. 

* Tschuprow’s T is described in G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics (London: Charles Griffin, 1945), pp. 70-71. 

**Roberts and Rokeach, op. cit., p. 357. 

* Rhodes, op. cit., pp. 53 and 64-160. 
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if the positive association between authoritarianism and alienation 
is independent of these factors, or if it is actually a consequence of 
(or explained by) any one factor or a combination of these factors. 
The form of multivariate analysis termed partialing was used to de- 
termine whether or not this original relationship was independent of 
these tests (or control variables). Age, race, and region of residence 
were controlled by selection of this white, senior—high-school pop- 
ulation. The other factors: two indices of socioeconomic status (i.e., 
education of father and occupational level of family), Protestant 
fundamentalism, and subject’s organizational participation were suc- 
cessively introduced as control or test factors singly, in pairs, three, 
and finally four at a time for all possible combinations. The direc- 
tion of the original relationship was observed to hold within homo- 
geneous subgroups at the various levels of partialing, except for sub- 
groups involving 78 subjects from farm families and except for 
chance fluctuations at the fourth order of partialing (involving 88 
people in 7 tables). Table 1 illustrates the distribution of signs at 
the fourth order of partialing. From these data, one would infer 
that the F-ness—alienation relationship is somewhat independent of 
the factors that have been introduced as controls.** While appar- 
ently there is considerable variation in the size of this relationship, 
there is no precise way to evaluate the interaction effect of these 
variables. Since the control variables are related to each other as 
well as to authoritarianism and alienation, the N’s and ratios be- 
tween the marginals of the homogeneous subgroups vary. There- 
fore, there is no sure way of telling whether or not changes in the 
magnitude of the relationship are “real” or are due to fluctuations 
in subgroup N’s and fluctuations in the ratios of the marginals.’ 
The tentative conclusion is that this relationship is probably inde- 
pendent of the test factors employed here. The fact that the rela- 
tionship does not hold for subjects from farm families may be due 
to a rural-urban rather than an occupational difference. 

The quality of the authoritarianism-alienation relationship. 
Having shown that some positive relationship exists between F-scale 
and Srole-scale scores, it seems desirable to find out if this relation- 
ship is accounted for by (1) the alienation-authoritarian submis- 

If ties (indicated by ?) are counted against the hypothesis, then one finds that 
there are only fourteen out of sixty-six comparisons which are not in the predicted 


direction. This distribution of signs is statistically significant (p<.005). 
* Yule and Kendall, op. cit., p. 71. 
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sion link, (2) selected items which are similar in wording, or (3) 
a low general correlation between all items on both scales. The 
direction of the relationship is positive in 130 out of 140 cross-tabu- 


TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF THE DIRECTION AND DEGREE OF ASSOCIA- 
TION BETWEEN AUTHORITARIANISM AND ALIENATION WHEN 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF FATHER, PARTICIPATION OF SUBJECT, 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL, AND RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE ARE 
HELD CONSTANT 





Organizational Participation of Subject 





Occupational Religions 
Level of Family Preference Belong (0-1) Belong (2+) Hold Office 





Education of Father—Twelve or more school years completed 





Fundamentalist —......% en | aes 
High Baptist ee aon (+.00)f +-...... 
Other Protestant ee a +. 
Fundamentalist eee ee ee 
Middle Baptist A sass (+.56)  +...... + .00 
Other Protestant Ae cies (+.34) +...... hie 
Fundamentalist t gates dee Bd 
Low Baptist — seeeve ++... Se 
Other Protestant ecscizs . eee 
Fundamentalist ee ou. oe 
Farm Baptist ee ae 
Other Protestant Pein +...... ae Ae 





Education of Father—Zero to eleven school years completed 





Fundamentalist ee $a | eae 
High Baptist + ...... +...... 
Other Protestant ee Sa 
Fundamentalist +o. \ er 
Middle Baptist + .33 fe asses (+.00) +...... 
Other Protestant 5 SRE Me Sacre ae 
Fundamentalist HP akan (+.36) +...... - nee 
Low Baptist + .29 Messed (+.38) +... 
Other Protestant oe 2 ey Se 
Fundamentalist 2 ae ne | 
Farm Baptist eee eases 
Other Protestant +...... +222... $0... 





* Series of points indicates that N is too small to compute chi square. 

t Parentheses indicate that two adjacent categories of participation are combined 
in order to have N large enough to compute chi square. Zero value indicates chi 
square is not significant. Tschuprow's T is given where chi square is significant. 

t Blank spaces indicate no cases in these cells. 
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lations; 79 of the 130 positive inter-item correlations were statistic- 
ally significant and none of the negative correlations were statis- 
tically significant.” One might infer from these data presented in 
Table 2 that the relationship between authoritarianism and aliena- 
tion is not due to a general response set as suggested by Lenski and 
Leggett.” Self-subjugation items are more closely associated with 


TABLE 2. A SUMMARY OF INTER-ITEM ASSOCIATION SHOWING 
PROPORTION OF F-SCALE ITEMS ASSOCIATED WITH 
EACH SROLE-SCALE ITEM * 





F-Scale Items 





' Self- Similar 
SOROS TON Subjugation t Content Other All Items 
(9 items) (13 items) (6 items) (28 items) 





Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent No. 





Social order not 
support—write 33 3 31 5 33 2 36 10 
officials 

Social order un- 
predictable— 67 6 69 9 33 Za 61 17 
live for today 

Retrogression 
from goal— 56 5 85 11 50 3 68 19 
avg. man worse 


Futility of life— 


not bring forth 44 4 62 8 33 2 50 14 
children 

Personal relation- 
ships not sup- 78 7 69 9 50 3 68 19 
port—trust 





* Chi-square tests for each of 140 inter-item correlations yield 79 cross-tabu- 
lations in which association is statistically significant where p(X*)<.05. Copies of 
this larger table are available from the author on request. 

¢ Subjugation items are assumed to include those concerning obedience to parents, 
few strong leaders, weak and strong people, obedience and faith in supernatural 
power, love and respect parents, talk less—work more, never think of hurting rela- 
tive, and learn through suffering. Six items which seem unrelated to subjugation of 
F-scale content about will power, bad manners, determination, insult to honor, punish- 
ment of sex crimes, and businessman vs. artist. The remaining items were assumed to 
be similar in content to one or more Srole-scale items. 


” Statistical significance was tested by chi square. Copies of a detailed table of 
these inter-item correlations can be obtained by writing the author. 

"Gerhard E. Lenski and John C. Leggett, “Caste, Class, and Deference in the 
Research Interview,” American Journal of Sociology, 65:463-67 (Mar., 1960). An- 
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lack of trust in personal relationships while the remaining F-scale 
items are more closely associated with retrogression from goals and 
futility of life. 


Conclusion 


The results indicate that within this population of high-school 
seniors, there is some relationship between authoritarianism (meas- 
ured by the F-scale) and alienation (measured by the Srole scale). 
This relationship is not due to a low general correlation among all 
items of both scales; rather it is due to high correlations among 
specific items which are similar in wording or to F-scale items which 
measure submissiveness. A test for spuriousness indicates that this 
relationship is more or less independent of a number of variables 
which presumably indicate position in the social structure, including 
two indices of socioeconomic status, an index of peer-group parti- 
cipation, and religious affiliation. The implication of this finding 
is that if feelings of alienation contribute to pre-fascist attitudes 
(and this seems to be the case), then this contribution is probably 
independent of structural position (i.e., alienation contributes some- 
thing to authoritarianism above and beyond what status contrib- 
utes). Perhaps the crucial variable is change in status rather than 
status per se.” 

Item analysis suggests that self-subjugation F-scale items are more 
related to breakdown of immediate personal relationships, but that 
most of the F-scale items are more likely to be associated with retro- 
gression from goals and futility of life which lends credence to the 
hypothesis that authoritarianism and perceived (?) downward mo- 
bility are related. 


Southern Methodist University 





ticipating this article by six years, the writer found that F-scale content is inappropri- 
ate for interview use with semiliterate subjects. Therefore, method of administration 
and selection of subjects was changed accordingly. If Lenski and Leggett are correct 
there should be a low general correlation between each of the F-scale items with each 
and every one of the F-scale items—or at least a pattern unlike that apparent in Table 
2. In contrast with Lenski and Leggett, in this population, the relationship holds in 
the middle as well as the low status groups (see Table 1). 

=H. L. Wilensky and H. Edwards, “The Skidder: Ideological Adjustments of 
Downward Mobile Workers,” American Sociological Review, 24:230 (Apr., 1959). 





The Integration of a Lower-Class 
Culture: Some Social Implications of 


d Rigid Class Structure* 
JAMES C. HACKLER 


[* ONE OF the fairly recent studies of delinquency, Albert Cohen 
suggests that delinquent gangs may be a means of meeting the 
frustration caused by constant failure in the dominant society. While 
the juvenile delinquent cannot meet certain standards, he does not 
accept his failure passively; instead he inverts these standards so 
that he and other members of his peer group facing the same situa- 
tion can succeed. Instead of respecting private property, he wantonly 
destroys it. Instead of respecting authority in school and community, 
he openly defies the teacher and challenges the police. One theme 
of the book appears to be that if a group of people cannot achieve 
a measure of success according to the accepted standards of the so- 
ciety, they are inclined to form their own subsociety and subculture 
which will redefine the criteria for status and prestige so that the 
members of the group can succeed.’ 

From this point of view, a comparison of the social structure of 
American cities with that of Vienna, Austria, might be of interest. 
This comparison is based on the following assumptions: 


1 The social class structure varies considerably from one city or 
country to another, but within Western industrial society a general 
“lower” or ‘‘working’’ class may arbitrarily be defined, and certain 
characteristics may be attributed to it. 

2 There are more opportunities for vertical social mobility in 
American cities than in Vienna. 

* The following is based in part on observations made during the year 1959-60, 
while the author was engaged in a study of youth organizations in Vienna. 


2 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1955). 
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3 Gang delinquency is primarily a lower-class phenomenon. 
4 There is less gang delinquency in Austria than in the United 
States. 


Some Characteristics of American and 
Viennese Lower Classes 


The typical American lower-class member is politically apa- 
thetic. He feels that he has little influence on the government. The 
ideologies of the two major political parties are so similar that 
neither takes a stand for him against the middle or upper classes. 
The Young Democrats, for example, consist of middle-class indi- 
viduals in most communities. With the exception of his labor union, 
he has no group which involves him in politics. Even his union may 
seem to be more of a burden than a help at times, and the powerful 
leaders are aloof and completely entrenched. 

The vast majority of active organizations are dominated by middle- 
class persons. If he attends the PTA meetings he will feel awkward 
and inferior because of his poor grammar and his ineptness at mid- 
dle-class social amenities. Most other groups, like the Rotary and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, are automatically closed to him, but 
those that are open in theory do not make him or his wife comfort- 
able. He can gain some status and prestige within his union and cer- 
tain churches, but these may lack the primary relations so important 
to the lower-class member. A delinquent gang or radical religious 
group may provide a haven, but it will further separate the indi- 
vidual rather than integrate him into the dominant stream of the 
society. 

He is often a marginally empioyed worker, especially if he is of 
an ethnic minority. Since he has not been trained to save for the 
future or to make wise investments, he is often economically inse- 


cure. This tends to lower his status as a parent in the eyes of his 
children. 


As class is an expression of economic success, then it follows 
that to belong as a child or adolescent in a class below others is 
a statement that one’s parents have failed, that they did not make 
good. This is bad enough when they have not risen, unbearable if 
they started to fall even lower. Deeper than our disapproval of any 
breaking of the ten commandments lies our conviction that low 
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economic status is something dreadful and that a failure to keep 
moving upward is an unforgivable sin.? 


Furthermore, the lower class is lacking in leadership. If a member 
succeeds in the school system he will be groomed so that he can 
leave the lower class behind. He will be encouraged to move out of 
the slums and eventually into Suburbia. If he is unable to break with 
his peer group, his talents as a youth are likely to be directed in 
ways contrary to the value system of the schools, and if he shows 
his ingenuity as a delinquent leader, society may put him in jail. 

By way of contrast, the working-class member in Vienna is 
likely to be an enthusiastic backer of the Socialist Party, which has 
a predominant majority in the city and has been the major political 
influence in Vienna for some time. Its ideology is tailored for the 
worker, and its distaste for the middle-class party, the conservatives 
(People’s Party or OeVP), is pronounced. As an active member of 
this political party the worker will have opportunities to march in 
parades, attend meetings and programs, and share in a variety of 
party activities. The Socialist Party provides a children’s organiza- 
tion, boy-scout troops, an organization for college preparatory high- 
school students, a college students’ club, and an all-encompassing 
youth organization that knits them all together. If he has talents, his 
party, or his labor union, which is closely connected to the party, 
can utilize them. If his children show intellectual ability and succeed 
in school, their brains can be utilized within the framework of the 
lower-class structure through the Socialist Party.’ The same applies 
to another spokesman for the workers, the Communist Party, which 
receives about 6 per cent of the Viennese votes along with the in- 
tense animosity of the Socialists. It has its own social and political 
groups. At a meeting of the Communist-controlled Free Austrian 
Youth, a young man of twenty-one lectured and led a discussion. 
He had been a worker who showed ability along academic lines. 
After a year or so of full-time employment with the Party, he would 
return to the factory. Without rising in socioeconomic status he 
would still achieve high prestige among his peers. 


? Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: William Morrow, 
1942) pp. 196-97. 

*I have been equating the working class with advocacy of the Socialist Party. 
Although this may seem rigid, it is probably justified in the traditional political pat- 
tern of Vienna. 
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Social class unity is further illustrated in the winter months when 
people dance from 8:00 P.M. until 5:00 A.M. at the major social 
event of the year, the Viennese ball. There are not only special 
balls for movie stars and the higher elite but also for the butchers, 
bakers, street car conductors, etc. The ball sponsored by the Socialist 
Party may be regarded with disdain by some respectable middle- 
class citizens, but the mayor of Vienna and prominent officials in 
both the national and the city government will be there. Even the 
Communist Party will sponsor a ball. In other words, the working- 
class member of the Viennese society does not have to look with 
envy at the middle-class social life. He has his own. 

The gap between the workingman’s salary in Vienna and that of 
the well educated white-collar worker may be smaller than that be- 
tween those of their American counterparts. Likewise, the worker 
has been taught to save and, because of the strength of his political 
party in passing legislation, he may have more economic security. 
Although his earnings are only a fraction of the American’s, his 
rent is only a few dollars per month, and relatives and neighbor- 
hood friends can help him through a crisis. Since he rarely changes 
residence, he will face economic problems along with lifelong 
friends. His Gemeinschaft relationships will remain constant, and 
even his segmental relationships will be governed more by custom 
and hence less fraught with frustration and doubt. 

While his political and economic ideology will differ consider- 
ably from that of the middle class, most of the workingman’s values 
are not in conflict with the dominant culture. In fact his subculture 
may greatly influence and create significant changes in the dom- 
inant culture. The wife of the ‘Herr Doktor” may get a preferen- 
tial treatment at the corner grocery, but the worker's wife knows 
that the time of the bourgeoisie is in the past while that of the 
working class is in the future. 


Reinforcement of Class Differences 
by the School System 


VIENNESE SCHOOLS 


The most important socializing institution outside the family, 
both in Vienna and in American cities, is the school. In the United 
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States the school selects suitable members of the working class for 
potential candidacy for middle-class status. The Viennese system 
theoretically offers similar opportunities, but in reality class mem- 
bership plays an important role in the type of education a child re- 
ceives. The schools train the child for the position he will most 
likely attain in the society rather than presenting practically un- 
limited opportunities. 

In Vienna a child spends four years in the Volksschule, after 
which he takes an examination at the age of ten to see if he can 
be admitted to the college preparatory secondary school or Mittel- 
schule. Those who fail this examination will spend four more years 
in the Hauptschule. Since Vienna, like most cities, shows the influ- 
ence of class in the geographical distribution, schools will often 
have students that are preponderantly from one social class. In 
addition, each grade is divided into a faster and a slower section 
according to ability. It is only fair to assume that middle-class Vien- 
nese parents are going to strive to have their children in the faster 
sections. Tutors can be hired and special courses are offered by pri- 
vate teachers to help the student pass the M/ttelschule examination. 
Because of the prestige value of the doctor's title in Vienna, middle- 
class parents are willing to make considerable sacrifices for the aca- 
demic education of their children. 

The working-class family, on the other hand, probably has differ- 
ent aspirations. If a ten-year-old boy were to spend eight years in 
college preparatory training and a few more at the university with- 
out completing his degree, he might find that he was ill equipped 
to find a job. As one student at the University of Vienna put it, “If 
you have studied for seven or eight years at the University and do 
not take your doctorate, you have wasted the entire period.” In 
other words, the prestige of the title may be every bit as important 
as the utility of the knowledge gained. The alternative course of 
study, however, is not unattractive. The Hauptschule is divided 
into slower and faster sections, and its teachers are better trained 
in some respects than some of those who have a more academic 
background and teach in the M/éttelschule. There are a variety of 
professional and vocational schools which are available after finish- 
ing the Hauptschule, and the more gifted may go on to one of the 
technical coHeges. This route does not lead to a position of high 
social status as easily as the more academic one, but it may offer 
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more economic security and even a rather good opportunity for fi- 
nancial success. 


THE ATTITUDE OF VIENNESE TEACHERS TOWARD 
WORKING-CLASS CHILDREN 


Much has been written about the middle-class values which 
dominate the American school system and the middle-class orienta- 
tion of our teachers. Most teachers are willing to admit that they 
find it difficult to understand children who share different values, 
and studies have shown that only those children from lower-class 
families who try to gain vertical mobility in the social system will 
heed the teachet’s admonitions.‘ This naturally affects the teacher's 
attitude toward the child. 

Is the teacher in the Viennese Hauptschule in a better position 
to understand the working-class child? A look at the teacher-train- 
ing institute may be enlightening.’ Each teacher-training institute 
has a Volksschule, a Hauptschule, or both attached to it where stu- 
dent teachers can receive practical training. These schools have an 
elite group of students since not all children are admitted and par- 
ents make efforts to have their children placed there rather than in 
one of the other Volksschulen in the area. Without substantial evi- 
dence, I am suggesting that bright children from working-class as 
well as from middle-class backgrounds are channeled into these 
schools and are later encouraged to enter the teaching profession. 
The Haxptschule attached to the institute in the center of Vienna, 
for example, offers a four-year program that is probably as adequate 
academically as a Mittelschule. At the age of fourteen a significant 
number of these students, at least the girls, enter the teacher-training 
institute and take a five-year program which prepares the student 
to teach in the Volksschule. The five-year program is comparable to 
Mittelschule training, and in addition the students receive pedagog- 
ical instruction and have practice teaching. Since 1950, their diploma 
has the same evaluation as that of a Realgymnasium or other Mit- 
telschulen, and they may continue their studies at the university or 
at another college.® 

At this point, a student from a middle-class family may decide 


‘John Martin Rich, “How Social Class Values Affect Teacher-Pupil Relations,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 33: 357 (May, 1960). 
51 visited only one of the three public teacher-training institutions. There are also 
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to continue at the university, but for financial reasons a nineteen- 
year-old teacher from a working-class family may decide to begin 
teaching. In order to teach in a Hauptschule or Mittelschule, the 
teacher must pass another examination. Although no definite rule 
exists, the Volks- or Hauptschule teacher is more inclined to be in- 
stitute-trained and have pedagogical training than the Mittelschule 
teacher who may have studied at the university. While the univer- 
sity also accredits teachers, there is the general recognition that the 
program often lacks practical training. The teacher in the college 
preparatory secondary school has higher social status, but the teacher 
in the Hauptschule can often justifiably claim a higher degree of 
competence in his profession. 

A conclusive statement is not possible, but there are indications 
that Volks- and Haupischule teachers, by virtue of their background 
and training, are in a better position to provide a classroom environ- 
ment where a working-class child could achieve success than the 
teacher in the strict, scholarly atmosphere of the Mittelschule. 

Only a small percentage of working class children, therefore, go 
to the university. Although 52 per cent of the city voted Socialist, 
34 per cent conservative, 8 per cent ultraconservative (Freedom 
Party), and 6 per cent Communist, the conservative elements dom- 
inate the intellectual world. In the 1959 student elections at the 
University of Vienna, 16 per cent voted Socialist, 58 per cent con- 
servative, and 20 per cent ultraconservative.’ Because of high cor- 
relation between social class and political affiliation, the conservative 
and ultraconservative vote of 78 per cent indicates that university 
students come from predominantly middle-class families. Higher 
education does not seem to create any considerable degree of even 
temporary liberal thinking among middle-class Viennese students, 
and the relatively few working-class children that go to the univer- 





four private ones. Although I feel that these statements will apply to all of them, I 
cannot verify this from experience or readings. 

* Stadtschulrat fiir Wien, Das wiener Schulwesen (Vienna: G. Gistel & Cie., 
1958), p. 84. 

* Bundesministerium fiir Inneres, Die Nationalratswahlen vom 10. Mai 1959 (Vi- 
enna: Druck und Kommissionsverlag der Oesterreichischen Staatsdruckerei, 1959); and 
Oesterreichische Hochschiilerschaft an der Universitat Wien, Der Hauptausschuss der 
Oesterreichischen Hochschilerschaft and der Universitat Wien (Vienna: Guberner & 
Hierhammer, 1959). Austrian student politics, at least in the larger colleges, do not 
seem to cut across class backgrounds. The students form political parties which cor- 
respond almost identically with the national parties and vote very consistently accord- 
ing to their class background. Changing from one party to the other is rare. 
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sity tend to be working-class intellectuals rather than middle-class 
members. A member of the small intellectual elite from working- 
class background might find it very difficult to be accepted socially 
by the middle class; and if he were accepted he might be uncom- 
fortable at times. He may instead find a position within the working- 
class political or social hierarchy. 

The barriers which separate the working class and the middle 
class in American cities are probably more easily surmounted than 
similar barriers in Vienna. Economic success and the acceptance of 
middle-class values may permit the crossing in one generation. 
Since the class line is more permeable in the U.S., the middle-class 
member who is near the border may have to choose his dress, hous- 
ing, companions, and manner carefully to avoid being identified 
with the person just below him on the other side of this invisible 
and often hazy line. 

Class barriers in Vienna are largely determined by family back- 
ground and require more generations to cross. Education and eco- 
nomic success might move one up in the social hierarchy, but it 
would probably be a different hierarchy from the one which makes 
up the middle classes. Whereas the American must penetrate the 
class barriers to rise, the Viennese can rise while identifying himself 
with the Socialist Party and a separate social pyramid which has the 
working class as its base. Hence, the working-class and middle-class 
subcultures in Vienna could share a great deal without worrying 
about class identity. For example, a middle class Gymnasium teacher 
might easily find himself sitting next to a better paid skilled tech- 
nician at the opera, but both could be well integrated members of 
their respective classes. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND THE LOWER CLASS CHILD 


Despite the theoretical equality which exists in the American 
school, children are often placed in slower or faster sections because 
of their class status.* As in the case of Vienna, it is not the class 
standing alone which is responsible but rather the conditioning of 
the student and a complex of other factors associated with class 
status. Children from lower-class families who are placed in these 


® Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1957) pp. 230-33. 
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middle-class oriented institutions find school more difficult and more 
unpleasant than middle-class children.° 

It must be emphasized that if the child accepts the dominant 
value system, he has greater opportunities for vertical mobility; and 
this “rags-to-riches” theme is a favorite one in our school philoso- 
phy. But what about those who do not rise? In the “democratic” 
system every child is rated on one scale—a middle-class scale—and 
it permits him to rise above the social-class position of his parents. 


However, this does not make the situation psychologically any 
easier for those of their brethern who remain behind, or rather, 
below. Low achieved status is no pleasanter than low ascribed status, 
and very likely a good deal more unpleasant; . . . it reflects more 
directly on the personal inadequacy of the child and leaves him with 
fewer convenient rationalizations.’° 


Our value system condemns the caste system and attempis to miti- 
gate or even to remove the sting of status inferiority; the school- 
room, on the other hand, makes the child discontent with his social 
status. 


It is here that, day after day, most of the children in the lower 
fourth of the distribution have their sense of worth destroyed, de- 
velop feelings of insecurity, become frustrated and lose confidence 
in their ability to learn even that which they are capable of learn- 
ing." 


The concern over this situation has often been discussed. Margaret 
Mead asked this poignant question almost twenty years ago: “If 
we demand that a man must succeed to be regarded as good, how 
difficult do we dare to make that success without running the risk 
of breaking the hearts and minds of the many who fail.” ” 

The American school system offers an unusual opportunity for 
vertical mobility, but the psychological price to the lower-class child 
may be exorbitant in many cases. Unfortunately, there are few other 
avenues to success, and success will still be measured in terms of the 

® Joel B. Montague, “Social Status and Adjustment in School,” Clearing House, 
27: 19-24 (Sept., 1952). 

® Cohen, op. cit., p. 112. 

™ Maurice E. Troyer, ‘Squaring Evaluation Processes with Democratic Values,” 


American Council.of Education Studies, First Series, No. 34 (Jan., 1949), p. 42. 
” Mead, op. cit., p. 69. 
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dominant value system. By comparison, the Viennese system may be 
more rigid in that family background is more influential in earn- 
ing the title “Herr Doktor.” However, other attractive occupational 
goals are offered to the working-class child, and the terms for suc- 
cess are described in such a way as to be achievable. 


THE EFFECT OF A PLURALISTIC SOCIAL BASE 


One facet of the two school systems may be significant. In 
America, there is an absence of a pluralistic social base for most 
of our school system.'* That is, there is no balance of power between 
contrasting groups representing different social strata. No counter- 
vailing force exists to present divergent opinions related to class. 
Usually a local middle-class elite controls the school board and re- 
stricts the automony of school administrators on such matters as 
curriculum content. If there is a significant difference of opinion over 
many basic issues, there is little chance that the school administrator 
will be promoted or even retained. A principal or superintendent 
who has detached himself mentally from his value system and at- 
tempts to make recommendations in favor of lower-class elements 
will not be very popular with those in a position of power. It is 
also unusual to find a school-board member who is a spokesman 
for the lower classes. This lack of opposition may cause us to ac- 
cept certain tenets without questioning their validity. 

While the city of Vienna has a Socialist majority, the conserva- 
tives have traditionally been in power in the national government. At 
present, and often in the past, Austria has been governed by a co- 
alition government. Since school laws are determined by the national 
legislature, we may find some conflicting viewpoints among Vien- 
nese school officials and others. For example, a discussion with a 
group of Viennese teachers indicated that several were in favor 
of eliminating the first four years of the Mittelschule and combin- 
ing it with the Hauptschule. It would be possible to offer three sec- 
tions of each class instead of two and provide the same instruction 
that is given in the Mittelschule. This would permit a child to study 
eight years instead of four before taking the examinations for en- 
trance into the Mittelschule. Such a change is generally not favored 
by the conservatives in the national legislature. 


” Walter Phillips, “The Influence of Social Class on Education: Some Institu- 
tional Imperatives,” Berkeley Journal of Sociology, 5:88-89 (Fall, 1959). 
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The significance of this discussion among teachers in Vienna was 
that it showed a contrast between a traditional philosophy of early 
Segregation into academic and general schools and a more radical 
viewpoint. A rivalry across social class lines may provide a pluralism 
that encourages careful scrutiny of certain basic assumptions. 

Despite the simplified manner in which national cultures and 
school systems have been described, there are indications that the 
more rigid social structure in Vienna, reinforced by the traditional 
system and providing a modest but realistically achievable way of 
gaining status, works against the formation of deviant subgroups 
such as delinquent gangs. The American culture and its schools offer 
tremendous opportunities but define success in such a way that only 
limited numbers can succeed. There are no alternative pathways 
which offer more modest success with less stringent demands. Those 
who fail in our middle-class dominated institutions have no haven— 
no socially accepted way of rationalizing their failure. 


University of Washington 








Sociology in Italy 


MICHELE MAROTTA and A. JAMES GREGOR 


T HE development of sociology in Italy has been marked by illus- 
trious achievements and notable disappointments. A proper 
evaluation of both is essential to a valid appraisal and is of critical 
importance to an appreciation of the place of Italian sociology 
within the compass of international science. 

Italian scholars have made significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of sociology as a serious science. Long before Comte 
had coined the term, Italy had contributed a number of her illustri- 
ous sons to the ranks of those who prepared Western science for 
the advent of systematic sociology. As early as Niccolo Machiavelli 
we have, in Italy, the lines cast for a nomothetic discipline which 
concerned itself with the laws of society. Similarly, the Scienza 
nuova of Giambattista Vico is unequivocally a treatise in historical 
sociology.’ In more recent time the names of Cesare Lombroso, Vil- 
fredo Pareto, Gaetano Mosca, and Roberto Michels immediately 
come to mind. Many others could be added to their number. Any 
such enumeration would necessarily be arbitrary—but it would cer- 
tainly include such notables as Scipio Sighele, Achille Loria, Luigi 
Sturzo, and Alfredo Niceforo.? 

The disappointments which have attended the evolution of so- 
ciology in Italy have been a consequence of the fact that its growth 
has been sporadic rather than constant. The development of soci- 
ology in Italy lacks the continuity so necessary for the maturation 
of a science.* This disability, undoubtedly, arises from the fact that 

*Cf. J. Rumney and J. Maier, Sociology: The Science of Society (New York: 
Schuman, 1953), pp. 145f.; C. Gini, “L’Istituto Internazionale di Sociologia ed il 
XVII Congresso Internazionale di Sociologia,” L’Educazione sanitaria, 2:166 f. (1957); 
“E la sociologia estranea alla cultura italiana oppure chi lo dice ignora i sociologi 
italiani?” Genus, 12:5 (1956). 

* Cf. M. Marotta, “Il pensiero sociologico di Alfredo Niceforo,’ Rassegna ital- 


jana di sociologia, vol. 1 (1960). 
*M. Marotta, “Il pensiero sociologico di Corrado Gini e la sociologia in Italia,” 
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few in Italy, where the lack of established university chairs consti- 
tutes a major obstacle in recruitment, can dedicate themselves to so 
unremunerative an employment as the study of sociology.* For a 
considerable length of time it was all but impossible to introduce a 
new discipline into the highly centralized curriculum of academic 
Italy. As a consequence, while many academicians preoccupied them- 
selves with sociological concerns, sociology, specifically, did not make 
its appearance.° That Italian sociology suffered critically from such 
impairments cannot be gainsaid. Any objective and candid evaluation 
of the history and contemporary importance of Italian sociology 
must bear this clearly in mind. 

On the other hand, if such an objective evaluation is to be forth- 
coming, our studies must be in accord with established academic 
discipline and undertaken with requisite gravity. Since the termina- 
tion of the second world war, a number of studies of Italian soci- 
ology have appeared in America which give some evidence of lack- 
ing that gravity and critical detachment essential to an adequate 
evaluation. 

We have touched upon what we feel to be the essential reason 
for the lack of continuity in sociological studies in Italy. Others, in 
their turn, have suggested that the advent of Fascism was materially 
responsible for what they term “‘finis to sociology in Italy.” ° Accord- 
ing to this thesis, sociology, a discipline essentially positivistic, was 
suspect by Fascism which, for its part, was animated by Gentilean 
idealism.’ As a consequence, it is contended, sociology was practic- 
ally abandoned in Italy during the Fascist epoch, and its progress 
since that time “has been exceedingly slow and difficult.” 

An objective appraisal of the period in question reveals little that 
substantiates this thesis. First and foremost, it was during this per- 
iod that the sociological work of Vilfredo Pareto was given maxi- 





Sociologia, 3: 296f. (1958); C. Gini, “L’Istituto . . . ,” op. cit., p. 170; “The Evo- 
lution of Sociology in Italy,” Unesco Bulletin, Summer, 1950. 

*C. Gini, Corso di Sociologia (Rome: Ricerche, 1957), p. 7. 

*Cf. M. Salvadori, Las ciencias sociales del siglo XX en Italia (Mexico D.F.: 
Ensayos sociologicos, n.d.), p. 9. 

*Victor A. Rapport, Stephen C. Cappannari, and Leonard W. Moss, “Sociology 
in Italy," American Sociological Review, 22:441-47 (Aug., 1957). The idea of 
Fascism being inamenable to the development of sociology in Italy is also expressed 
by Leonore Lichnowsky in Alfred Weber’s Einfiihrung in die Soziologie (Munich: R. 
Piper and Co., 1955), p. 494. 

"Cf. Salvadori, op. cit., p. 9; C. Panunzio, “La sociologie italienne,” in G. 
Gurvitch, W. Moore, La sociologie au XX° siécle (Paris: P.U.F., 1947), 2:643-57. 
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mum distribution.’ It was, furthermore, the Gentilean educational re- 
forms themselves, in 1923, which made possible the introduction of 
sociology as required academic matter in social science and political 
science in the University of Padua, the Faculty of Political Science 
in Rome, and the Institute of Social Science in Florence. After 1928 
sociology became obligatory in the School and Faculty of Statistics 
in Rome, Padua, Milan, Florence, Bologna, and then Palermo.° 

During this same period, upon the initiative of Professor Corrado 
Gini, the Societa Italiana di Sociologia was re-established and the 
Italian section of the International Institute of Sociology was con- 
stituted.’® In 1922-23 and 1934-35, the Italians Chiapelli and Gini, 
respectively, served as vice-presidents of the International Institute 
of Sociology—the only international sociological agency in existence 
at the time. Of the two honorary degrees in sociology conferred by 
the University of Geneva in 1934, one went to Professor Gini. A 
similar distinction, in 1936, was conferred upon him, with a view 
to his contributions in sociology, by Harvard University. Were all 
this not enough to attest to the vitality of Italian sociology during 
the interval in question, one need but consult the academic output 
of the period. 

The relationship between philosophic idealism and sociology has 
been, in general, misrepresented." The one did not systematically 
exclude the other. Actualism (the idealism of Gentile) objected 
to what it considered the inordinate extension of the results of “‘pos- 
itive’ science into the province of specifically philosophic concerns.” 
That Fascism, per se, did not proscribe sociological inquiry is further 
evidenced by the fact that Fascist theoreticians themselves contin- 
ued to be preoccupied with sociological concerns.** 

Once having considered this general contention, it seems that 
some criticism can legitimately be directed against the work of in- 
dividual American authors. 

* A. Povina, Balance de la sociologia contemporanea (Rome: Societa Italiana di 
Sociologia), p. 71; C. Gini, ‘‘Recenti trattati generali e speciali di sociologia,” Genus, 
11:24 (1952); E. Bogardus, The Development of Social Thought (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1955), chap. 33. 

°Cf. C. Gini, L’Istituto . . . ,” op. cit., p. 168. 

* Cf. Gini, “‘Recenti trattati ... ,” op. cit., p. 24; Povina, op. cit., p. 79. 

"Cf. M. D’Addio, “Brevi considerazioni sulla sociologia in Italia,” Sociologia, 
3:67-77 (1958). 

* Cf. G. Gentile, Genesi e struttura della societa (Florence: Sansoni, 1946), pp. 


93 ff. 
* “Sociologia e politica appaiono pertanto le ausiliarie di primo grado della 
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For example, in their article on Italian sociology, Rapport, Cap- 
pannari, and Moss contend that Gentile “removed psychology and 
sociology from the curricula of the scuole medie and Licei,” when, in 
fact, sociology was never taught in the scwole medie nor in the Licei. 
They tell us further that the eight sociological texts published in 
Italy after the war differ, among other things, from American mod- 
els in their ‘adherence to the Lombrosian doctrines” while actually 
none of these was inspired by the Lombrosian school to which they 
devote but little attention, if any at all..* The work of L. Sturzo, 
which in itself deserves a treatise, is dismissed with a few lines. The 
institute which bears his name, the three large volumes of Saggi di 
sociologia e politica,'* edited in his honor, and the publication, So- 
ciologia are summarily ignored. Professor Corrado Gini, some indi- 
cation of whose influence we have given,*® is mentioned only in a 
footnote. Cursory mention is made of Pellizzi, but the works of 
Niceforo, Livi, Groppali, Treves, and innumerable others are com- 
pletely ignored. 

Similarly, the article of C. Panunzio on Italian sociology *" leaves 
much to be desired. Errors as elementary, unfortunately, as citing 
Moebius as an Italian,"* as dismissing the Sociologia generale of 
Pareto as a “highly speculative exposition of so-called vast proc- 
esses of society or history, couched in extremely complicated mathe- 
matical formulae’ while, in fact, mathematical formulae constitute 
no important part of the text or exposition,’® as crediting Loria 
with a work he did not write,”° as confusing the Rivista di Sociologia 
(Rugarli, 1927 ff.) with the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia (which 
had been founded in 1897), detract materially from the value of 
the essay. 

Equally unfortunate discrepancies seem to mar the exposition of 





scienza dello Stato,’ C. Costamagna, Dottrina del Fascismo (Turin: UTET, 1940), 
p. 73; cf. A. Canepa, Sistema di dottrina del Fascismo (Rome: Formiggini, -1937), 
3 vols. 

* Marotta, “Il pensiero ... ,” op. cit., p. 299. 

* Bologna: Zanichelli, 1953. 

* Cf. “L’Attivita scientifica di Corrado Gini: la vita e le opere,” Rivista di po- 
litica economica, vols. 47-48, nos. 11-12, November, December, 1957). 

™ See note 7. 

** Panunzio, op. cit., p. 651. 

“Cf. Gini, “Recenti trattati . . . ,” op. cit., pp. 21f. 

*® Loria’s work, published in Verona in 1901 by Fratelli Drucker was the 
brochure: La sociologia—il suo compito—le sue scuole—i suoi recenti progressi, not 
Dottrine sociologiche. 
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as notable a scholar as Professor Rose of the University of Min- 
nesota.”* He offers, for example, the year 1915 as the point of de- 
parture for Italian criminal sociology while, in fact, the first edition 
of Ferri’s Sociologia criminale dates from 1880. More important 
for our concerns here is the fact that Rose goes on to state that 
“Gini stifled sociologists and his Society never existed other than on 
paper,” while in point of fact it was thanks, in large measure, to 
the interest of Gini that, on the one hand, the instruction of soci- 
ology had been able to penetrate in the interwar years into Italian 
universities, and on the other, it has been around the Societa Italiana 
di Sociologia that the major part of the workers in the field of Ital- 
ian sociology have gathered. In fact, the very bulletin *? which pub- 
lished Rose’s article commended editorially the activities of the 
Society, lauding the original contributions of that Society in the 
reunion in Rome in 1937, in Bologna in 1938, in Pisa in 1939, again 
in Rome in 1942 and 1943, and in the various congresses of the In- 
stitut International de Sociologie of which, since 1950, Professor 
Gini has been president. 

Sociology in Italy, laboring as it has under adverse conditions, 
has nonetheless made significant contributions to international sci- 
ence. The Italian Committee for the Study of Population Problems, 
founded in 1928 by Professor Gini (who remains its president), 
has conducted expeditions of ethnographic, demographic, statistical, 
and sociological importance among surviving primitive and isolated 
populations.”* Various authors of international significance (V. Par- 
eto, R. Michels, C. Gini) have developed sociological theories of 
engaging interest: the rotation of elites,* population dynamics and 


71 A. Rose, “La Sociologie en Italie, vue par un Americain,” Bulletin Inter- 
national des Sciences Sociales, no. 1 (1958), pp. 153-60. 

™“Ta Société Italienne de Sociologie,” Bulletin International des Sciences 
Sociales, 2:259-61 (1950). 

*C. Gini, Le rilevazioni statistiche tra le popolazioni primitive (Rome: Manuali 
Universitari, 1942). 

*V. Pareto, The Mind and Society, ed. by A. Livingston (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1936), 4 vols.; R. Michels, Political Parties: A Sociological Study of the Oli- 
garchial Tendencies. of Modern Democracy, tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul (New York: 
Dover, 1960). 

= C. Gini, I fattori demografici dell’evoluzione delle nazioni (Turin: Bocca, 
1912); Nascita, evoluzione e morte delle nazioni (Rome: Littorio, 1939); G. Levi 
della Vida, La teoria della circolazione delle aristocrazie del Pareto e la teoria del 
ricambio sociale del Gini (Rome: Comitato Italiano per lo Studio della Popolazione, 
1935). 
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demographic metabolism in the evolution of nations,” an anthropo- 
sociological theory of race formation,”* and a neo-organismic con- 
ception of society.”’ 

As the empirical, statistical studies among isolated and contem- 
porary populations indicate, there is no dearth of ‘‘positive” studies 
accompanying the theoretical constructs of Italian sociology.”* None- 
theless, it is true that Italian sociology has been, by and large, wed- 
ded to the integralist tradition.”” As such, much of the work in Italy 
has been decried by a number of American academicians as ‘‘spec- 
ulative.” 

As in most cases involving methodological disputes, much can be 
said for both points of view. What it is necessary to establish here 
is the legitimacy of theory-building within the confines of general 
sociology. 

American sociologists affirm that there has been a persistent tend- 
ency in America to eschew “system building’ and ‘‘speculative soci- 
ology,” to substitute in its stead “operational,” “quantitative,” “‘ex- 
perimental,” and “‘precise” research techniques applied to special 
problems of limited compass (what the Italians call “microsociol- 
ogy”). 

Not all American sociologists have welcomed this shift of empha- 
sis. Professors Sorokin, Ford, Mills, Hankins, Zimmerman, and 
Maclver, among others, view this change with considerable appre- 
hension.** Their apprehension is shared by a considerable body of 
Western sociologists of the stature of Leopold von Wiese and 
Georges Gurvitch. 

Sociologists of the empirical or positivist persuasion can decry 
what they consider “system building,” but we have no definitive 
evidence that theory construction is unnecessary, fruitless, or im- 


*C. Gini, Corso di Sociologia, pp. 146-58; Cf. A. Gregor, “Corrado Gini and 
the Theory of Race Formation,’ Sociology and Social Research (Jan., 1961). 

7 C. Gini, Organismo e societa (Rome: Ilardi, 1960); Il Neo-Organicismo, 
prolusione al corso di sociologia (Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1927); M. 
Marotta, “Organicismo e Neo-organicismo,” Sociologia, vol. 4, nos. 1-2. 

See M. Marotta, Societa e uomo in Sardegna: Ricerca di sociologia positiva 
(Cagliari: Annali economico sociali della Bardegna). 

* Cf. U. Spirito, “La Sociologia in Italia,” Revue internationale de philosophie, 
no. 13 (July, 1950). 

” Cf. P. Sorokin et al., “The Symposium,” Sociology and Social Research (July, 
August, 1956). 

* Cf. P. Sorokin, A Quest for an Integral System of Sociology (Mexico, D.F.: 
Comité Organisateur du XIX° Congrés International de Sociologie, 1960). 
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portune and ought to be abandoned. Until such time as that evidence 
is compelling, those elements within the body of sociological litera- 
ture which are classified as “speculative” and “philosophical” have 
sufficient warrant to command the respectful attention of all mem- 
bers of the discipline. 

In point of fact, the XIXth International Congress of Sociology, 
held recently in Mexico City (August 31—September 7, 1960) 
gave considerable evidence of the vitality of integralism and the 
fruitfulness of a synoptic approach to the problems of sociology 
and related disciplines.” 

A fair estimate on the part of American academicians of the 
role of Italian sociology in international science can only come 
from an objective evaluation of its contributions and a critical ap- 
ptaisal of the pertinent literature.** Such application holds forth 
the promise not only of gaining insight into the nature and accom- 
plishments of fellow scientists in Italy but also, conceivably, might 
afford American academicians with fresh perspectives with respect 
to the pressing problems which engage serious sociology. 

For good or ill, the history of Italian sociology has been charac- 
terized by the periodic appearance of a “master whose work has 
cast out in bold, sweeping outline the course of Italian secial sci- 
ence. This was as true in the time of Giambattista Vico, Cesare 
Lombroso, and Vilfredo Pareto as it is in the time of Corrado Gini. 
To say that one understands sociology in Italy today is to say, in 
substance, that one understands the work of Corrado Gini. 


University of Cagliari, Italy 
University of Hawaii 


"Cf. A. Gregor, “The XIXth International Congress of Sociology,” Sociology 
and Social Research (Jan., 1961); Mémoire du XIX° Congrés International de Socio- 
logie (Mexico, D.F.: Comité Organisateur du XIX° Congrés International de Socio- 
logie, 1960), vol. 2 “Communications.” 

* Other than those texts cited in the body of this article, the significant liter- 
ature includes L. Topa, “Din Sociologia Italiana: Reviste,"” Inseminari sociologiche 
Cernauti, no. 11 (Feb., 1937), pp. 24-30; E. Casanova, I/ contributo italiano alla 
sociologia (Rome: Manuali Universitari, 1941); C. D’Agata, “La sociologia in Italia,” 
Scienza e tecnica (Rome: Societa Italiana per il progresso delle Scienze, 1950); C. 
D’Agata, Lezioni. di sociologia. Parte speciale: il contributo degli italiani alla so- 
ciologia (Rome: Ed. Universitarie, 1955); A. Povina, La sociologia contemporanea 
(Buenos Aires: Arayu, 1955), Chap. 4. 
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DELINQUENCY AND OPPORTUNITY: A THEORY OF DELINQUENT GANGS, 
By Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 


Press, 1960. 222 pp. 


Delinquency and Opportunity is an 
ambitious work in which its authors 
attempt to integrate a wide range of 
theoretical and empirical materials. 
They have produced a sophisticated 
theoretical statement which will re- 
ward the critical reader with new per- 
spectives on old problems as well as 
ideas for speculation and future theo- 
retical development. The reader will 
also appreciate the clarity of their 
language. 

Cloward and Ohlin open with this 
statement (p. ix): “This book is an 
attempt to explore two questions: (1) 
Why do delinquent ‘norms,’ or rules 
of conduct, develop? (2) What are 
the conditions which account for the 
distinctive content of various systems 
of delinquent norms—such as those 
prescribing violence or theft or drug- 
use?” The statement inevitably sug- 
gests a comparison of their work with 
Cohen’s pioneer effort, Delinguent 
Boys, upon which it draws heavily 
for the conceptualization of the major 
problems as well as for the mode of 
analysis. 

There are many similarities between 
the two works. Both accept it as a 
point of departure that the large ma- 
jority of delinquency is “subcultural 
delinquency,” and that such delin- 
quency is concentrated primarily 
among the working-class adolescent 


male population. Theoretically they 
agree that subcultures are products of 
solutions to socially structured “‘prob- 
lems,” and that the patterning of de- 
linquent behavior is a consequence of 
the learning of delinquent norms 
through participation in the activities 
organized by subcultures. Cloward and 
Ohlin, however, disagree with Cohen 
on major empirical as well as theo- 
retical issues. These issues concern the 
number and description of delinquent 
subcultures, the origin and form of the 
“problem” which provides the basis 
for their emergence, the limiting effect 
of the social-cultural environment on 
the content of subcultures, and the 
processes which contribute to their per- 
sistence and change. 
Although Cloward and Ohlin ac- 
knowledge Cohen’s more recent state- 
ments in which he relates his theory 
to “variants” of the “parent inale sub- 
culture” he described in Delinquent 
Boys, they question the adequacy of 
his theory for the explanation of what 
they call the criminal, conflict, and 
retreatist or drug-use subcultures 
among working-class adolescents. The 
authors state their hypothesis as fol- 
lows: “The disparity between what 
lower-class youth are led to want and 
what is actually available to them is 
the source of a major problem of ad- 
justment. Adolescents who form delin- 
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quency subcultures, we suggest, have 
internalized an emphasis upon con- 
ventional goals. Faced with limita- 
tions on legitimate avenues of access 
to these goals, and unable to revise 
their aspirations downward, they ex- 
perience intense frustrations; the ex- 
ploration of non-conformist alterna- 
tives may be the result” (p. 86). 

So stated, their hypothesis does not 
differ significantly from Cohen’s for- 
mulation of the working-class boy's 
status frustration “problem.” In Clow- 
ard and Ohlin’s theory, however, delin- 
quent subcultures are conceived to be 
products of the working-class boys’ 
attempts to solve their ‘“‘aspiration- 
achievement” disparity problem within 
the social-cultural environment of slum 
areas. That is, the authors attempt to 
relate the emergence and content of de- 
linquent “solutions” to access to #- 
legitimate opportunity structures which 
they contend is no more equally dis- 
tributed among working-class boys 
than is access to legitimate opportuni- 
ties distributed equally within the 
larger social structure. 

The authors introduce Kobrin’s ty- 
pology of delinquent areas to provide 
the sociological variable that articu- 
lates the “aspiration-achievement” dis- 
parity problem with the “collective 
problem-solving process” by which de- 
linquent subcultures emerge and _ be- 
come institutionalized. Kobrin suggests 
that slum areas may be described with 
reference to the polar types of the 
“integrated” area in which deviant 
and conventional activities are organ- 
ized in a stable pattern of relations, 
and the “unorganized” area in which 
the two systems are in open conflict. 
The emergence and content of the 
criminal — subculture, according to 
Cloward and Ohlin, are related to the 
social-cultural milieu of the “inte- 
grated” delinquency area. 

In such areas institutionalized crim- 
inal careers are available to the male 
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adolescents, for “he may aspire to rise 
in the organized criminal structure 
and to occupy a permanent position 
in some flourishing racket” (p. 158). 
Thus, a pre-existing criminal social 
organization provides an_ illegitimate 
Opportunity structure for the working- 
class male to achieve status and “suc- 
cess.” It should be noted that Cloward 
and Ohlin do not account, strictly 
speaking, for the emergence or content 
of the criminal subculture among ado- 
lescent males; rather the criminal sub- 
culture which is ready made and 
available in “integrated” slum areas 
becomes established among adolescents 
through a process of culture diffusion 
and adaptation. 

The “illegitimate opportunity struc- 
ture” theory explains the emergence 
and content of the conflict subculture 
by locating this type of delinquency 
in Kobrin’s “unorganized” slum area. 
In such areas, “transciency and in- 
stability, in combination, produce pow- 
erful pressures for violent behavior 
among the young” for “the young are 
relatively deprived of both conven- 
tional and criminal” opportunity struc- 
tures to resolve their ‘“‘aspiration- 
achievement” disparity problem (p. 
172). The adjustment problem of male 
adolescents in such areas is therefore 
doubly acute, and they “must rely up- 
on their own resources for solving 
their problem of adjustment” (p. 175). 
Their resources are physical prowess, 
sexual potency, exploitative cunning, 
daring courage, “heart,” etc., which 
the authors maintain are embodied in 
the norms of the conflict subculture. 

When Cloward and Ohlin attempt 
to explain the retreatist or drug-use 
subcultures, the symmetry of the rela- 
tion between delinquency area, illegiti- 
mate opportunity structures, and de- 
linquent subcultures is modified. This 
subculture may be found in both types 
of areas, The authors suggest that in 
both the “integrated” and “unorgan- 
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ized” areas there are some adolescent 
males who do not “make the grade” 
either as criminals or “boppers.” 
Why do such individuals fail to solve 
their “aspiration-achievement” dispari- 
ty problem by participating in criminal 
or “bopping” activity? Cloward and 
Ohlin hypothesize that such individ- 
uals have “internalized prohibitions” 
against resorting to criminal or violent 
activity. Such prohibitions produce a 
population of male adolescents in 
both delinquency areas who are faced 
with the “double failure” of failing 
by delinquent as well as conventional 
standards of achievement. The prob- 
lem of “double failure” gives rise to 
the retreatist subcultures, of which 
the pattern of prescribed drug-use is 
an extreme form. 

Thus, in the case of the retreatist 
subculture, the presence or absence 
of illegitimate opportunity structures 
is not the critical social condition 
which differentiates the emergence and 
content of the retreatist from the two 
other delinquent subcultures. The dif- 
ferentiating condition is rather the 
psychological inability of some male 
adolescents to resolve their problems 
in the delinquent modes of their area. 
The specific vulnerability to retreatist 
behavior of adolescents who experience 
“double failure” is attributed to their 
inability to revise their aspirations 
downward “to correspond with real- 
ity” (p. 184). 

In their final chapter, Cloward and 
Ohlin present a cogent and stimulating 
discussion of the emergence, persis- 
tence, and change of organized crime 
and its subcultures in the United 
States. It should be noted, however, 
that in this more broadly historical 
account, the mode of analysis shifts 
from a concern with the social-psy- 
chological bases of the subculture to 
a more strictly sociological analysis of 
immigration, ecological succession, 
stratification, and political organiza- 
tion. Indeed, in their discussion of the 
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persistence and change of subcultures, 
the authors, like Cohen, maintain 
that the social-psychological “problem” 
they posit to account for the emergence 
of subcultures is not necessarily the 
motivation which leads successive gen- 
erations of working-class male ado- 
lescents to participate in subcultural 
delinquency. 

Such a position underlines the im- 
portance of clearly distinguishing be- 
tween a theory of subcultures, whether 
delinquent or nondelinquent, and a 
theory of delinquency. Although Clow- 
ard and Ohlin’s explanation of the 
three delinquent subcultures within an 
integrated theoretical framework is in- 
genious, a theory about the emergence 
and content of subcultures, as this re- 
viewer has noted elsewhere, poses 
methodological problems which are 
difficult if not impossible to solve. De- 
linquent subcultures, at least the crim- 
inal and conflict varieties, are presum- 
ably not recent phenomena which lend 
themselves to empirical investigations 
of their social-psychological origins. 
A theory of subcultural formation 
might more profitably be directed to 
investigations of the constantly emerg- 
ing subcultures such as those of the 
“surfers,” “‘parachutists,” “hotrod- 
ders,” “‘beatniks,” and other “deviant” 
if not “delinquent” groups. 

It may be suggested that the major 
significance of the “illegitimate oppor- 
tunity structure” thesis for the develop- 
ment of theory and research in delin- 
quency lies in its implications for the 
investigation of the transmission, adap- 
tation, and institutionalization of sub- 
cultural norms among working-class 
as well as other socio-economic seg- 
ments of the adolescent population. In 
this regard, Cloward and Ohlin’s final 
chapter offers a wealth of leads and 
ideas which deserve serious examina- 
tion and consideration. 


JOHN I. KITsusE 
Northwestern University 
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NEW MEN OF PAPUA. By Robert 


Wisconsin Press, 1961. $5.00. 


IN THE last decade, Oceania has been 
one of the most popular areas in the 
world for anthropologists interested 
in the impact of western civilization on 
primitive cultures. Mead’s reappraisal 
of the Manus, Holmes’s work in 
Samoa, and Firth’s in Tikopia are well 
known examples which come to mind. 
Robert Maher’s New Men of Papua is 
the latest of such studies to appear, 
and it is one of the best. 

The peoples with whom Maher is 
concerned are the Purari tribes living 
on the south coast of New Guinea 
about two hundred miles west of Port 
Moresby. Relying on the ethnographic 
studies of F. E. Williams and J. H. 
Holmes for data on Purari culture in 
the early contact period, Maher de- 
voted his ten months in the area in 
1954 and 1955 to a study of the ac- 
culturative changes which had resulted 
from the removal of a number of in- 
stitutions i that were originally most 
important. 

The Purari environment being large- 
ly one of rivers and swamps made 
possible an economy based on sago ex- 
traction and relegated horticulture to 
a relatively minor role. The environ- 
ment also permitted sizable sedentary 
populations which, because of the 
prevalence of the typical Melanesian 
institutions of warfare and cannibal- 
ism, tended to cluster in large settle- 
ments for defensive purposes. As Ma- 
her clearly shows, war and cannibal- 
ism were functionally related to pres- 
tige patterns, the importance of men’s 
societies, ceremonials and the religious 
concepts underlying them, and even the 
kinship system and marriage regula- 
tions. Contact with European mission- 
aries, government administrators, trad- 
ers, and planters had already gone far 
to undermine or root out altogether 
a number of the important patterns of 
Purari culture by 1942, and World 
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War II greatly accelerated the process 
even though it did not physically im- 
pinge on Purari territory. With the 
suppression of war and cannibalism 
in particular, the old associated values 
and activity patterns lapsed or were in 
need of redefinition, and the time was 
ripe for the introduction of a native 
movement reflecting the strong desire 
for change in the direction of Euro- 
peanization which had spread through 
the Purari population. Such a move- 
ment, referred to as that of the “New 
Men” by its adherents, was brought to 
the Purari by a leader named Tommy 
Kabu. Tommy advocated most strong- 
ly the establishment of 2n economic 
co-operative “Kompani” to market 
Purari products, especially copra, in 
European fashion. He also called for 
the abolition of the men’s society, its 
paraphernalia and hereditary priest- 
hood, and its replacement by Christian 
institutions. Villages were moved to 
new locations on drier ground closer 
to coconut groves and old-style houses 
were destroyed and rebuilt in what the 
Purari conceived to be European de- 
sign. The social position of women was 
upgraded and a host of minor behav- 
ior patterns such as piercing the sep- 
tum and chewing betel were largely 
abandoned. In general, as Maher 
points out, the negative aspects of the 
movement were most easily achieved 
and were largely effective. The sub- 
sistence pattern, the social rituals and 
family structure, being relatively in- 
dependent of the complex of warfare 
and ceremony, were little influenced 
by the doctrines of the New Men. Un- 
fortunately, the pivotal feature of 
Tommy Kabu’s plan, the “Kompani,” 
foundered because of lack of basic 
business knowledge and experience on 
the part of any of the Purari, Tommy 
included. 

However, when Maher left New 
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Guinea in 1955, while Purari culture 
was not what the New Men had 
striven for in all respects, it had 
changed markedly from its traditional 
aspects, and enthusiasm remained high 
for continued effort toward the desired 
goals. Maher notes a decline in popu- 
lation among the Purari which bears 
out the famous Rivers hypothesis that 
culture contact in the Pacific, bringing 
with it a serious disorganization of fo- 
cal points in the native cultures, in- 
evitably produces depopulation. Maher 
feels the major factor in the case of 
the Purari, quite apart from Rivers’ 
“subtle psychological factors,” is the 
continued separation of large numbers 
of men from the area for purposes of 
work. This could have an obvious in- 
fluence on the decline in the crude 
birth rate. 

Thus far, the Purari have been only 
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slightly attracted to “cargo cults” or 
other expressions of mystical nativism 
but Maher believes it reasonable to 
expect that such solutions might well 
sweep the Purari as they have other 
Melanesian societies if the present 
pragmatic efforts to realize the aims 
of Europeanization meet with contin- 
ued failure. 

New Men of Papua is a well organ- 
ized and amply documented study and 
the conclusions are soundly drawn 
from the premises inherent in the func- 
tional framework in which the work 
is developed. Statistical checks have 
been used wherever meaningful data 
were available. The book should take 
its place among the outstanding studies 
of cultural change in the Pacific. 


RoBERT R. Howarp 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON VALUES, ETHICS, AND ESTHETICS IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY, 1920-1958. By E. M. 
Albert and C. Kluckhohn, with the assistance of R. Le Vine, W. 
Seulowitz, and M. Gallaher. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 359 


pp. $7.50. 


THE authors of this bibliography state 
in their preface that the “attempt to 
restrict the number of entries by using 
a criterion of quality failed, as did the 
attempt to indicate judgments of dif- 
ferent quality among the entries in- 
cluded.” For, to “the surprise of the 
compilers, there was little agreement 
between them as to which writings 
were so good that inclusion was im- 
perative, which so poor that exclusion 
was obvious.” Thus, “neither inclusion 
nor exclusion represents our opinion 
of the quality of a publication.” But 
although no criteria of quality were 
established, there was a principle es- 
tablished for deciding what titles to 
include. This “was that of mapping 
the various areas of inquiry in the 
behavioral sciences and philosophy.” 
These statements made in the Preface 
simply do not make sense to this re- 


viewer. If judgments of quality did 
not affect selection, on what basis were 
items selected? Somebody must have 
had some basis for selection. And if 
“mapping the various areas” is the 
basis, where is the map? Who decided 
its known and unknown territories? 
Who drew it? What world of thought 
and inquiry does it represent? 

We are told that it has “been con- 
sidered the sufficient goal of the bibli- 
ography to collect a fair and repre- 
sentative example of what has been 
written on values in recent years in 
the behavioral sciences and philosophy 
and to arrange some two thousand 
entries selected in as orderly and use- 
ful a way as the present state of the 
subject permits” (p. ix). But how can 
one sample a population he has not 
defined? In answer we are told “au- 
thoritative definition for general use 
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is not the task of the bibliography. If 
a writer has chosen to call his subject 
‘values,’ his decision was respected and 
the work included when it fell within 
the defined objectives of the bibliog- 
raphy in other respects.” But surely 
there must have been some criteria 
used to judge the contributions of be- 
havioral scientists and philosophers. 
Why, then, are these not made clear? 

Now if this work had been done by 
an individual with small resources or 
was simply an attempt to list titles in 
a handy check list, many of its faults 
could be overlooked. But this work is 
published under the sign of “Harvard 
University, Laboratory of Social Re- 
lations,” and “Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences” 
(Stanford). There seems to have been 
no lack of time, for we hear of “five 
years of compilation.” Support was 
obtained through a “grant from the 
Ford Foundation.” And over thirty 
authorities are named as having helped 
in the compilation of the references. 
By implication then, it seems reason- 
able to assume that this is an “official 
bibliography.” 

Yet despite ideal conditions under 
which this bibliography was created, 
it has many flaws. The first and most 
glaring weakness is the omission of 
items which we have every right to 
expect in a bibliography of “Values, 
Ethics, and Esthetics” which is sup- 
posed to range from the “Behavioral 
Sciences” through “Philosophy.” 
Where is Antal on the social back- 
grounds of Florentine painting, Emp- 
son on the rhetoric of courtship, Arn- 
old Hauser on the social history of 
art, Huizinga on art and play as social 
values, L. C. Knights on money in art 
and society, Malraux on art and social 
values, Plekanov on art and the class 
structure, Raglan on the hero in so- 
ciety, Hans Sachs on the creative un- 
conscious, or Harry Stack Sullivan on 
the symbolic aspects of interpersonal 
relations? And tese are but a few 
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of the omissions in the field of pub- 
lished books. I have said nothing about 
omissions in periodical literature, and 
while I am far from expert in what 
has been done in doctoral theses, I 
suspect that many significant contribu- 
tions are not listed. 

The sins of commission are equally 
glaring. Where authors are mentioned 
it is difficult to understand why one 
work and not another was selected. 
Mead’s The Philosophy of the Present 
and his article, ‘““The Nature of Aes- 
thetic Experience,” are not mentioned. 
Nor are we told that Mind, Self, and 
Society contains a bibliography of 
Mead’s work. Ogden and Richards 
are cited for their The Foundation of 
Aesthetics but not for The Meaning 
of Meaning, which Dewey and Malin- 
owski thought was one of the most 
significant discussions of our time on 
how we can get at the meaning of 
symbols. Malinowski’s Coral Gardens 
and Their Magic is not included, while 
Crime and Custom in Savage Society 
and Freedom and Civilization are ad- 
mitted. Burke’s Permanence and 
Change and Attitudes toward History 
are not included. Nor are new editions 
(with significant introduction, notes, 
translation, bibliographies, etc.) such 
as those of Burckhardt, Dilthey, We- 
ber, Scheler, or Freud. 

Bibliographical annotation is usually 
limited to works which have made 
some kind of significant contribution 
to a field. But in this bibliography the 
authors disclaim (in their Preface) 
any standard of quality (or at least 
never tell us what it is) and then pro- 
ceed to make judgments of all kinds 
about the items selected. Their anno- 
tations fairly bristle with the kind of 
pretentious jargon which is so charac- 
teristic of much contemporary writing 
in sociology. The word “analysis” oc- 
curs frequently. It seems to mean any 
statement made by a “social scientist,” 
derived from some kind of “test.” 
Such studies usually get four or five 
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lines of notes. Not even Parsons gets 
more, and indeed not as much. Thus 
we hear that an article on the relation 
of literature to society is an “analysis 
of methodology and statistical results 
of studies of stories in wide-circula- 
tion; [which] finds support for the 
hypotheses that such stories reflect 
norms and values regarding the Ameri- 
can family.” 

In short, despite all their protesta- 
tions over not indicating “judgments 
of quality,” this bibliography is highly 
biased in favor of studies done by 
those of us who are card-carrying 
members of the social science frater- 
nity in America. It is no secret that our 
capacities in certain fields are not 
very high. In the field of symbolic 
analysis—and by this I mean the es- 
sential scientific task of creating a 
methodology—we have not yet caught 
up to (let alone surpassed) James, 
Dewey, Mead, Simmel, or Malinowski. 
We have no secondary literature of 
much consequence on the men who 
produced, and are producing (like 
Burke) the general propositions on 
values, ethics, and esthetics, which we 
are all using in our work (whether 
we admit it or not). 

It would be far better if we would 
emulate some of the older disciplines 
and institute a “year’s round-up” of 
the best work done in various fields. 
This would be done by the outstanding 
men in each field, under the general 
editorship of one man who would be 
responsible for communicating to the 
profession who selected what, for what 
reasons, and how. He might even de- 
scribe some of the disagreements, and 
encourage the submission of minority 
reports. At the very least, we ought to 
know why a study is considered good, 
bad, or indifferent. A bibliography 
ought to be selective in terms of some 
standard, if outstanding men in various 
fields cannot be asked to do this at 
frequent iatervals. Continued depend- 
ence on methodology taken from the 
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physical and natural sciences may tell 
us something about man in space, or 
in nature, but there is no justification 
for assuming that it will tell us much 
about values, ethics, and aesthetics. 
For, however subtly we analogize the 
conduct of men in society with that of 
motion in space, or animals in nature 
(or laboratories), we are not dealing 
with the one great observable fact of 
society, namely that men communicate 
through symbols which create and sus- 
tain our social bonds. Sociology has 
yet to produce a Marx, a Darwin, an 
Einstein, or a Freud. In view of this we 
should stop quoting each other as au- 
thorities. A tenth-rate “official” socio- 
logical article is a poor substitute for a 
first-rate statement in some other field. 

For a bibliography to be of any help 
to scientists, or to anyone interested 
in rigorous discourse of any kind, it 
must make clear what problems were 
attacked by those whose works are 
cited, how the problem was attacked, 
and finally a judgment must be made 
on the validity of the conclusions 
reached. All this involves criticism, 
and criticism is impossible without 
some kind of standard. We seem to 
have decided in sociology that certain 
techniques of research are “official,” 
and that whatever is done by students 
of society must be measured against 
these techniques. But if there is any- 
thing the history of science teaches 
us, it is that problems, not techniques, 
must dominate a field of inquiry. The 
problems of concern to the sociologist 
in values, ethics, and aesthetics are 
problems in the interpretation of sym- 
bols as they are used in communica- 
tion. So long as sociologists continue 
to confuse communication with signal- 
ing, and study it by techniques which 
reduce emotion to motion, we will 
have little to say about the symboliza- 
tion of moral or aesthetic experience. 


HucH DALzIEL DUNCAN 
Flossmoor, Illinois 
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SOCIAL SYSTEMS. ESSAYS ON THEIR PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE. By 
Charles P. Loomis. Princeton, N.].: Van Nostrand, 1960. 360 pp. 


$6.50. 


SCIENCE thrives on questioning, doubt, 
and new ideas; piety, on reaffirmation 
and retelling. To judge by its current 
literature, sociology is becoming a pi- 
ous rather than a scientific discipline. 
Those who consider academic unanim- 
ity a sign of strength rather than of 
decay will approve of Social Systems, 
for Professor Loomis is, first of all, an 
exponent of sociological orthodoxy. His 
book follows the official, functionalist 
social-action approach, agreement with 
which is demonstrated in no less than 
590 footnotes. In keeping with prevail- 
ing fashion, the author uses his erudi- 
tion as a source not for legitimate 
documentation but for quotation from 
social scientific holy writ. 

The trouble is, absurdity remains 
absurdity however venerable its an- 
cestry, and functionalist teleology is 
absurd. Stated baldly, it constitutes an 
attempt to account for features of so- 
cial organization in terms of their pre- 
sumptive roles. Loomis’ theory is of 
this type. One need cite only his discus- 
sions on maffiage arrangements (p. 
70), the behavior of disaster victims 
(pp. 140-41), or technological tools 
among the Amish (p. 233), to make 
the point. But whenever we approach 
matters this way, are we saying any 
more than that “the bird has wings 
in order to fly’? A scientific theory 
must account for the origin of the 
wings. In that sense, functionalism 
simply is no theory. 

However, following again the lead 
of distinguished predecessors, Professor 
Loomis even further compounds the 
difficulties. Having attributed purpos- 
iveness to collectivities, he  reifies 
them into active agents. Some of his 
statements on education (pp. 249 and 
255-56) furnish particularly glaring 
examples of this tendency. And this 
raises again the perennial question 


of how a collectivity can behave. An 
individual can act, experience, or eval- 
uate, but in what possible sense can 
a society or any group be said to do 
any of these? 

The conservative ideological bias of 
this kind of social science is widely 
recognized. It is important also to iden- 
tify the specific kind of conservatism 
involved. We are witnessing, in all in- 
dustrial societies, the beginning of a 
new power fight. It is carried on be- 
tween the professional understructure 
personnel, to use Hunter’s term, and 
the upper-class sectors of the manage- 
rial, political, and military bureaucra- 
cies. The former, through their stra- 
tegic positions in community organiza- 
tions, support upper-class power exer- 
cise by appropriately channeling mu- 
tual power exercise of lower class 
members over each other. As the pro- 
fessional understructure personnel thus 
acquires power in its own right, it 
becomes a threat to the very upper 
class which relies on its services. The 
lonely crowd of organization men dom- 
inated by hidden persuaders is the 
centerpiece in the ideological imagery 
of the present upper class. The func- 
tionalist social-action school, in turn, 
furnishes ideological weapons to the 
professional understructure personnel. 
Professor Loomis’ book is no exception. 

Power is equated with decision-mak- 
ing and is ascribed to highly visible 
power-wielders (pp. 20 ff., 93 ff., and 
271). Actually, manipulation by the 
professional understructure personnel 
revolves around the’ power exercised 
in countless decision-free, behavior-lim- 
iting interactions between ordinary in- 
dividuals. Such relations Loomis dis- 
regards, as is evidenced by his inter- 
pretation of American education (pp. 
249-92), an interpretation which en- 
tirely neglects the mutual power exer- 
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cised by pupils over each other. Sim- 
ilarly, within this ideology of con- 
formism, all religion appears as a 
system of moral norms directed against 
“deviation” (pp. 182-83). These fea- 
tures of Mediterranean guilt religions, 
however, are not universal. Yourcenar, 
for instance, evokes a picture of clas- 
sical paganism as a religion accommo- 
dating any human impulse. Equally 
ideological is the traditional misinter- 
pretation of the Judeo-Christian 
prophet as the proclaimer of a 
“changed order” (p. 188). In reality, 
the prophet’s apolitical approach, in 
terms of personal sin, reaffirms the 
basic principle of power, even while 
discomfiting individual power-wielders. 
The professional “reformer” plays the 
same deceptive role. The prominence 
of the Durkheim tradition in this and 
other like discussions is no accident. 
The morale laique constituted an early 
attempt at formulating this very kind 
of ideology. 

In such ideologies, the judicious use 
of valuative concepts, from anomie 
to “deviation,” has served to justify 
professional manipulation. Loomis fol- 
lows this tradition, too, for instance 
in discussing “‘social control” (pp. 35- 
36), when he confounds the socially 
atypical with the psychologically ab- 
normal. The presumptive contrast be- 
tween the sacred-folk Gemeinschaft 
and the secular-urban Gesellschaft has 
long provided the underpinning for 
such exercises in apologetics. However, 
the asserted differences with regard to 
degree of behavioral diversity and 
rate of sociocultural change most like- 
ly do not exist. Rather, diversity and 
change, in some societies, are mani- 
fested primarily in the area of activity; 
in other societies, in the area of ex- 
perience. Loomis sticks with the old 
clichés, using ubiquitously the specific 
terminology of Toennies, whose book 
he translated into English. 

Professor Loomis’ original and elab- 
orate terminological contributions, sys- 
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tematized in the first essay, do not il- 
luminate any more the phenomena he 
relabels. We know that during a 
battle soldiers stick to their guns, and 
that afterwards they eat, drink, and 
make love. Is anything added by talk- 
ing about the “utilization of facilities 
for adaptive purposes” or a prevalence 
of the “external-consummatory pat- 
tern” (p. 45)? The description of so- 
cial change among the Amish (pp. 
241 ff.) shows this fanciful restate- 
ment of the obvious at its worst. In 
general the book exhibits the tortu- 
ousness of language for which the 
whole school is notorious. Is it really 
necessary to say that “both father and 
mother influence the controls of each 
other” (p. 228)? Scientific endeavors 
are conceptual, but a new concept 
must permit us to account for phenom- 
ena in a new way. Weber’s emphasis 
on naming as such has degenerated to 
the point where we no longer ask how 
to account for a thing, but what to 
name it. An example is Loomis’ sub- 
stitution of his own terms for Dubin’s 
which replaced the original labels in- 
vented by Merton (pp. 223-24). Such 
a procedure is theoretically sterile. The 
practically limitless variation of empir- 
ical phenomena will make labels, ap- 
plicable in one situation, inapplicable in 
the next. Loomis runs into this trouble 
with “territoriality” (p. 206), “sanc- 
tions” (pp. 278-79), or “boundary 
maintenance” (pp. 323-24). 
Beginning with a distinction between 
theoretical concepts and empirical data 
(p. v), Professor Loomis arrives at 
a naive restatement of raw empiricism 
(p. 212). This reversal is forced upon 
him by his theoretical failure. The 
delineation of social systems as con- 
formations of interactions (p. 4) is 
promising. It could be followed, in line 
with traditions originated by Wiese, 
Chappel, and others, with a statistical 
theory of interaction and social organi- 
zation. Thus, random interactions of 
individuals would be seen to coalesce 
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into diverse social phenomena, playing 
various roles with reference to each 
other. By teleologically reifying these 
roles, Loomis artificially separates his 
systems, and then must reconnect 
them by a gratuiteus process of “sys- 
temic linkage” (pp. 32 ff.). This ap- 
proach also reduces theoretical alterna- 
tives to the invention of ever new 
“functions” to cover ever new empiti- 
cal situations. 
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Social Systems is good devotional 
literature, which supports standard 
academic American sociology. Sci- 
entifically the book is disappointing. If 
sociologists continue in this way, they 
may be in demand as propagandists, 
but their scientific contributions will 
be nil. 


Huco O. ENGELMANN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By Arthur W. Calhoun. 
3 volumes. New York: Barnes & Noble. 1960. $5.25. 


WHEN these three volumes first ap- 
peared in 1917, 1918, and 1919, they 
were lauded as “monumental works” 
by contemporary sociologists. Since 
then they have become well known 
to all family sociologists who have 
quoted from or referred to them fre- 
quently. A second printing appeared 
in 1940, and this printing in 1960 
has them bound in paper to sell for 
$1.75 each. Each volume contains its 
own comprehensive bibliography and 
a complete index for all three volumes. 

The reappearance of these volumes 
reminds us that it is the only history 
of the American family and that it 
was done well enough that no one 
has since tried to do it over again. Its 
availability in a cheap edition will be 
advantageous for college students. This 
printing also suggests that the time 
has arrived for someone to write a 
volume which would cover the history 
of the American family from World 
War I to the present. 

Arthur W. Calhoun was a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin 
in the heyday of John R. Commons 
and E. A. Ross. It was during a sem- 
inar of the latter professor that young 
Calhoun wrote a term paper on the 
American Colonial Family. Professor 
Ross encouraged Calhoun to expand 
it intc a book. The first volume, there- 
fore, covers the Colonial period, the 
second from independence through the 


Civil War, and the third, from 1865 
to 1919, although there are few refer- 
ences beyond 1912. 

Calhoun took his M.A degree at 
the University of Wiscensin in 1913 
and his Ph.D. at Clark University a 
few years later. He was a socialist 
with an academic background in the 
classical tradition. His economic in- 
terpretation of events that impinged 
upon the family is one reason why his 
treatise on the American family is 
still respected. His political philosophy 
interfered with his academic career in 
such a manner that he was obliged 
to teach in out-of-the-way places and 
on occasion was side-tracked into 
teaching Greek. For years he taught 
during the summer at Madison for 
the Wisconsin School for Workers. 

Although the third volume has by 
far the largest bibliography, it is not 
so well put together as the others. It 
gives the impression of being a collec- 
tion of excerpts of contemporary opin- 
ion on the family with an occasional 
generalization. These excerpts oscillate 
back and forth in point of time in a 
disconcerting manner. 

If anyone contemplates a replication 
of any of Calhoun’s work they might 
tackle the latest period; but even here 
he may well hesitate, for the bibliog- 
raphy in the last volume takes up 26 
pages and for the three volumes, 51 
There are two other under- 


pages. 
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takings for writers in this area that 
might be considered: one (suggested 
above) is to bring Calhoun’s history 
up to date by writing for the period 
of the twentieth century; the other is 
to do a series of intensive studies with 
modern methodological — techniques, 
confining these to local areas for short 
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periods where legislative documents, 
court records, and church records are 
most complete. In any case, all such 
investigators should have Calhoun’s 
three volumes in his library. 


GORDON SHIPMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


PEOPLE, JOBS, AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A CASE HISTORY OF 


PUERTO RICO, SUPPLEMENTED BY RECENT MEXICAN 


EXPERI- 


ENCES. By A. J. Jaffe. A Report of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. 


349 pages, $6.00. 


THE book presents an analysis—full 
of interesting and otherwise not read- 
ily available statistics—of the demo- 
gtaphic, working force and employ- 
ment aspects of the economic develop- 
ment of Puerto Rico chiefly between 
1940 and 1957, which the author feels 
“may be relevant and helpful to other 
underdeveloped parts of the world.” 
Chapters 9-13 deal with “implications 
for other underdeveloped areas.” The 
author does not attempt to set up a 
general growth model. As he points 
out himself, such important aspects 
as natural resources, the development 
of agriculture, capital formation and 
political and cultural forces are treated 
only incidentally. Nor does he claim 
that the sequence of events which he 
observed in Puerto Rico will necessar- 
ily apply to other countries, although 
a brief look at Mexico in Chapter 13 
seems to indicate similar problems 
and developments. 

Throughout the book Mr. Jaffe 
stresses the many aspects of historical 
uniqueness in the Puerto Rican situa- 
tion. A forceful imaginative leader ar- 
rived just at the opportune time when 
the outbreak of World War II spelled 
prosperity for Puerto Rico through 
rising sugar prices, greatly increased 
federal defense spending on the island, 
and the absorption of surplus labor 
into the armed forces. “We may well 
ask whether even such a forceful 


leader as Governor Munoz Marin 
could have achieved any degree of suc- 
cess if he had begun his activities in 
the early 1930’s at the time of two 
devastating hurricanes and at the be- 
ginning of the great depression.” Af- 
ter the war, when virtually all under- 
developed countries were struggling 
with the problern of an explosive pop- 
ulation growth which kept their per 
capita income low, even in those 
countries where production increased 
at a rapid rate, Puerto Rico’s popula- 
tion remained virtually static since 
more than half a million (out of a 
total population of somewhat over two 
million) migrated to the mainland. 
In addition, “Federal and private 
United States investments in Puerto 
Rico since the end of World War Il 
have amounted to somewhere around 
$125 per year per resident . . . or be- 
tween one-quarter and one-third of 
total per capita gross national prod- 
uct.” Federal spending alone equaled 
20-25 per cent of the per capita in- 
come in Haiti, India, etc. A table on 
page 45 would seem to indicate that 
almost the entire increase in industrial 
employment occurred in “government 
aided factories.” 

“Operation Bootstrap” might thus 
well be put in quotation marks, even 
though the author adds that “probably 
no country can lift itself completely 
by its own bootstraps.” England, of 
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course, did it in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the U.S.S.R. to a very large 
extent during the twentieth, both at 
the cost of holding down the average 
standard of living. This may be politi- 
cally not possible in a twentieth cen- 
tury democracy—although Western 
Germany after 1948 is partial proof to 
the contrary. It also runs counter to 
the subconscious Keynesianism that 
output depends upon demand and that 
the latter must hence be stimulated. 
Puerto Rico has another advantage: 
Washington assures a stable govern- 
ment and the same degree of protec- 
tion for private investments as in the 
U:S.: tariff-free access to the American 
market, yet freedom from federal 
taxes. These last, together with rela- 
tively low wages, are the two main 
reasons for the industrial development. 
After listing all these reasons why 
conditions in Puerto Rico can hardly 
be regarded as “typical,” we hasten 
to agree with the author that with re- 
gard to demographic and employment 
aspects, the Puerto Rican experiences 
can be of assistance as a guide for 
other countries, especially since Puerto 
Rico offers the unique advantage of 
documentation via a vast amount of 
reliable statistics not available in other 
underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Jaffe’s important hypothesis 
(pp. 15-18 and 156 ff.) is that the out- 
put of goods and services and “‘aver- 
age” per capita income can—usually 
does—increase with little reduction in 
total unemployment and underem- 
ployment. Yet it is the “basic tenet” 
of the author that “the most significant 
economic growth is that which affects 
the individuals of the nation.” The 
GNP is admittedly a highly unsatis- 
factory measure of economic growth 
(if for only one reason that it equates 
the often useless paper-shuffling of 
bureaucrats—who increased 60 per 
cent faster in Puerto Rico than indus- 
trial workers [p. 98] with the output 
of farms and factories), but the ques- 
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tion remains whether a nation can fi- 
mance at the same time economic 
growth and a rising standard of liv- 
ing. Few countries are in this respect 
as fortunate as Puerto Rico, where 
two million islanders enjoyed the sup- 
port of 160 million Americans on the 
mainland. 

As the study shows, employment 
on the island increased more slowly 
than output, as those formerly under- 
employed were gradually absorbed 
into full-time work, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, as the man-hour productivity 
increased. About 14 per cent of Puerto 
Rico’s labor force was still unemployed 
in 1956, partly because mainland- 
based labor unions and manufacturers 
pressured the government into estab- 
lishing minimum wages which were 
probably too high for the average 
productivity of Puerto Rican workers. 
In other countries which do not have 
an outlet for their growing popula- 
tion, the newly created jobs often 
barely suffice to absorb the 2.5-3 per 
cent annual increase in the labor force, 
and as prices rise, millions of unem- 
ployed and underemployed suffer a 
decline in their already low standard 
of living. 

Regarding education, the book con- 
tains some interesting observations. In 
1954 a higher percentage of the is- 
land’s college age population attended 
school than on the mainland. In view 
of the prejudice against non-white-col- 
lar jobs, this may produce a politically 
dangerous group of semi-intellectual 
unemployed. However, with starting 
wages of workers with ten years’ 
schooling (25 per cent for the govern- 
ment) higher than the maximum wage 
of workers with less than five years’ 
schooling, the demand for free “white- 
collar” education will continue. 

Regarding the much discussed effect 
of education on fertility, the author's 
study seems to indicate that “if the ed- 
ucation of women is to have a real 
influence on fertility rates, it must 
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provide at least six years of school- 
ing’—an observation which should 
probably not be generalized too freely. 
This would point to a decline of the 
birth rate in Puerto Rico in the 1970's 
although the statement of “a thirty 
per cent reduction in fertility over a 
period of two decades” seems some- 
what reminiscent of Malthusian math- 
ematization of demographic uncertain- 
ties. One can go a step further: If the 
population doubles within a genera- 
tion, and it takes a generation to re- 
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duce the birth rate by 50 per cent, the 
mathematics and the prospects become 
rather bewildering. The danger of 
most projections of population and 
economic growth, so popular today, 
lies in the multitude of unknown and 
unpredictable variables. Mr. Jaffe’s 
book, aside from being very readable, 
throws helpful additional light on 
these important aspects. 


G. C. WIEGAND 
Southern Illinois University 


PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED. By Alfred H. Katz. Springfield, IIl.: 


Charles C. Thomas, 1961. 


THE recent and widespread growth 
of self-organized parents’ and relatives’ 
groups in the field of physical and 
mental handicaps makes systematic 
knowledge about these groups desir- 
able. The aims of these groups are to 
bring about better treatment for handi- 
capped children through improvement 
of research and service facilities. The 
study reported in this book covered 
four problem areas concerning the 
functioning of these groups: (a) the 
origin and development of the parents’ 
groups; (b) relationships between 
parents’ groups and existing social 
agencies; (c) the meaning of the 
groups to participants; and (d) a 
comparison of the characteristics of 
parents’ groups with the more con- 
ventional types: of voluntary health 
and welfare agencies. 

Although other data are included, 
the interpretations rest mainly upon an 
analysis of four groups in the New 
York area. These groups are concerned 
with cerebral palsy, retarded children, 
emotionally disturbed children, and 
muscular dystrophy. The records of 
the organizations were examined, and 
the professionals and parents partic- 
ipating in them were interviewed. In 
the book, a brief account is given of 
the origin and development of each of 


the four organizations. The responses 
of the parents and professionals in the 
interviews are then reported and inter- 
preted. 

As described by the author, the find- 
ings are as follows: The growth pat- 
tern of the parents’ association goes 
through the stages of (a) origin in 
the needs felt by parents of children 
with a similar handicap to receive 
greater assistance, (b) early informal 
organization, (c) emergence of lead- 
ership, (d) beginnings of formal or- 
ganization, and (e) professionaliza- 
tion. 

Parental participation declines as 
the paid staff and professional services 
develop. The professionals interviewed 
indicated that with respect to services 
and fund raising the parents’ groups 
had been insufficiently prepared to 
participate in normal established pat- 
terns of joint planning with other 
agencies. Moreover, they believed that 
the groups were perpetuating a frag- 
mentation of separate disease-struc- 
tured agencies in that these groups 
tend to exaggerate the over-all signifi- 
cance of relatively minor problems. 
The author offers various recommenda- 
tions with respect to planning future 
organizations. 

There are many methodological and 
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theoretical deficiencies in this study. 
Even such minor matters as number 
of cases present problems for the read- 
er (e.g., 53 reported as the total num- 
ber of parents interviewed in one place 
as compared with totals in the tables 
ranging to 56). More important, nu- 
merous references were made to socio- 
logical concepts, but little use was 
made of these concepts in interpreting 
data. In several places the role of 
factional conflict in the development 
of organizations was suggested but 
nowhere were the effects of this con- 
flict systematically analyzed. Since 
most organizations are concerned with 
specific programs for their children as 
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well as various educational and re- 
search aims, a thorough analysis of 
the nature of these conflicts might 
have been very helpful for under- 
standing the ways in which parents’ 
groups develop. 

The presence of major deficiencies, 
however, does not mean that the 
study is without merit. The author 
has explored a relatively new phenom- 
enon and has presented stimulating 
material relating to parents’ associa- 
tions. In doing so, he has set the 
stage for the sophisticated researcher. 


BERNARD FARBER 
University of Illinois 


A POLISH FACTORY: A CASE STUDY OF WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN 
DECISION-MAKING. By Jiri Kolaja. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1960. 157 pp. $5.00. 


THE liberalization of political control 
that accompanied Gomulka’s rise to 
power in Poland made it possible for 
Professor Kolaja, with the assistance 
of Dr. Jésef Kadzielski, to study a 
large textile factory (8,000 workers) 
in the city of Lodz. Considering the 
limited time’ in which the research 
was carried out (about eight weeks 
of the summer of 1957) and the spe- 
cial problems of securing authorization 
from the political authorities, the study 
exhibits scientific productivity. Data in- 
clude records of past activities in the 
factory, verbatim interview quotations, 
sociometric and productivity analyses, 
results of questionnaires, records of 
events, such as repercussions of a Lodz 
tramworkers’ strike on the factory, 
meetings of various organizations, and 
reactions to the firing of a foreman, 
together with a general description of 
the factory and its social organization. 

Kolaja started out by selecting two 
work groups in the weaving depart- 
ment, but he soon found that he could 
not much understand events or behav- 
ior there without looking at the ma- 


jor political organizations which te- 
lated the department to the factory 
as a whole and to the larger society. 
Attention shifted, therefore, to pictur- 
ing the role played by the labor union, 
the Polish United Workers’ Party 
(Communist), the factory manage- 
ment, and most of all, the ‘workers’ 
council.” Since the labor union is sup- 
posed to defend the workers’ interest 
as employees, the workers’ council was 
introduced to represent the workers as 
owners and managers. It is this func- 
tion of the council that leads Kolaja to 
see his study conceptually as an explor- 
ation of the effect of one kind of work- 
er participation in management, and as 
such to be added to the growing liter- 
ature on that subject in industrial 
sociology. Further, under Marxian the- 
ory, Kolaja claims, there should be no 
conflict between workers and manage- 
ment once the means of production 
are commonly owned. The workers’ 
council, then, should be an instrumen- 
tality for actualizing this common in- 
terest. 

His major findings are these. Man- 
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agement and labor in Poland, as else- 
where, differ in interests, the former 
being concerned with the collective 
goal of production, the latter with in- 
dividual problems of earning a living. 
In spite of state ownership, workers 
did not identify themselves with the 
factory, a situation Kolaja believes is 
due to the fact that workers did not 
participate in decision-making. The 
workers’ council had been imposed 
from above by management and the 
Party to serve their own interests. Ko- 
laja felt that there was an “oversupply 
of organization,” with no organization 
which the workers could genuinely call 
their own. The paradox is that if, ac- 
cording to Marxian theory, the inter- 
ests of management and labor are the 
same, labor needs no organization of 
its own. Therefore, the lack of parti- 
cipation is structured. Kolaja specu- 
lates that even were such an organiza- 
tion present, the past history of Stalin- 
ist suppression, plus a lack of interest 
and knowledge on the part of the 
workers would still have produced 
relatively little participation. That in- 
ference, in turn, leads Kolaja to sug- 
gest that the mere provision of com- 
mon ownership, and even a genuine 
common interest (if it could be devel- 
oped) are not enough to produce par- 
ticipation. Workers must be motivated 
and must be provided with the knowl- 
edge necessary to participate meaning- 
fully and effectively. Management it- 
self must be receptive and must be 
aware of those problems also. 

A question raised by the study is 
why one must assume that there 
should be any simple relationship be- 
tween ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and participation or identifi- 
cation. In our society, the doctor owns 
few of his tools, the scholar needs the 
university library, and the engineer has 
never owned the machines he works 
with. Yet those persons typically ex- 
hibit strong colleague identification and 
high work motivation. From those 
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data one could argue that identifica- 
tion is a variable correlated with the 
social structure of the occupation and 
institutionalized norms rather than 
with ownership of the tools of produc- 
tion. The question, then, is why Ko- 
laja’s workers have apparently not 
internalized values identified with pro- 
duction; and the answer may, perhaps, 
have to be sought in the educational 
system, the state propaganda appara- 
tus, the Communist party program, 
and other cultural agencies. 

In view of the difficulties an Amet- 
ican would experience carrying on an 
inquiry in a Communist country, Ko- 
laja’s study is excellent; it gives one 
a glimpse of more than the factory 
alone. The classic Mayo studies were 
severely criticized for ignoring extra- 
shop political and economic realities. 
Kolaja’s study represents, in a sense, 
a swing of the pendulum in the direc- 
tion opposite to that of Mayo. Yet 
one gets the feeling that perhaps the 
pendulum has swung too far. There és 
a drama of the work situation which 
is worth recording, and which is as 
scientifically valid as the broader pic- 
ture. Nor does Kolaja ignore it en- 
tirely. Some of his subjects say: “I 
work because I want my children to 
have something to eat. I want my 
wife to stay at home with them. If 
the wife doesn’t stay at home, the 
children get into trouble.” “I do not 
have the patience to bind broken 
threads. This is a job for women.” 
Such statements, and there are quite 
a few, leave one feeling that there is 
much in common between the Polish 
and the American factory and that 
our theory may not be as provincial as 
we occasionally claim it is. Yet these 
quotations are only tantalizing. One 
wishes there were more, and that they 
had received conceptual attention in 
their own right. 


EDWARD Gross 
University of Minnesota 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN CULTURE. By Maurice Parmelee. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 1305 pp. $10.00. 


CONTRARY to what the title seems to 
indicate, this formidable piece of work 
is nothing less than a history of the 
cultural evolution of mankind from 
an assumed pre-cultural state up to 
the present. Its claimed philosophy is 
that of “behaviorism,” for which the 
author presents himself as one of the 
first protagonists (The Science of Hu- 
man Behavior, New York: Macmillan, 
1913). Actually, the work is positivis- 
tic rather than behavioristic in its ap- 
proach, framed in the tradition of 
mechanistic rationalism but with 
strong and often surprising idealistic 
overtones. 

The work is divided into three parts: 
(1) Origins and Early Evolution, (2) 
Emergence of Modern Culture, and 
(3) Geographical and Functional Fac- 
tors. As far as a dominant general 
tenet can be discovered, it is that of 
“social conflict,’ which is found 
throughout the evolution of mankind 
in two interrelated forms as class 
struggle and imperialism. These appear 
to be the principal vices of man, both 
related to power. Three “ages of im- 
perialism” are distinguished. The first 
runs for two thousand years from Sar- 
gon of Akkad to Alexander the Mace- 
donian and has a predominantly relig- 
ious base: it is characterized primarily 
by the dominance of a priestly class. 
The second, or “middle,” age of imper- 
ialism coincides with the Roman Em- 
pire up to the fall of Byzantium and 
seems to be dominated by a military or 
knightly class. The “modern” age of 
imperialism, from the discovery of 
America, has an economic base and is 
characterized by the dominance of a 
capitalistic class. Common to all three 
ages is “predatory exploitation” and 
enslavement of the workers by a priv- 
ileged minority. A possible future hope 
for mankind is offered in the form of 


a projected “social commonwealth” 
and a world federation of “geo-eco- 
nomic regions,” designed on the basis 
of strictly rational economic and eco- 
logical principles. 

The romantic-idealistic element in- 
herent in positivism comes out strongly 
in this work in the form of a Rous- 
seauan love for the “natural” and a 
repeatedly asserted opposition to the 
“artificial” in culture. For in spite 
of the declared purpose of this work 
to study and analyze cultural evolu- 
tion “like any other natural phenom- 
ena” (p..8), culture is considered 
“artificial’—and partly unnecessary, 
erroneous, and harmful. It is on this 
background one must see the author’s 
advocacy of nudism, of “free -con- 
tractual marriage,” and many other 
measures designed to liberate natural 
man from the unnatural vagaries of 
his own artifice, namely culture. 

Obviously, the work goes far beyond 
the frame of a history of culture. 
It is, in fact, the author’s intellectual 
testament. It does not possess profound 
sociological or even psychological in- 
sight and makes a peculiarly outmoded 
impression with its quest for the “ori- 
gins” of social and cultural phenom- 
ena and with its frequent attacks upon 
the “blundering and erroneous inter- 
pretations” of religion and other “ani- 
mistic and anthropocentric beliefs” 
(which incidentally seem to include 
every attempted approach in sociology 
except possibly George Lundberg’s). 
But the book is interesting as prob- 
ably the last encyclopedic presentation 
of a positivist philosophy. Whether it 
can be regarded as a representative 
example of this school of thought is 
quite another question. 


PETER A. MUNCH 
Southern Illinois University 
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